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(These rates will be changed after Sep- 


editions of 
English, 


with dis- 
last edition contains 


subjects, 
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A New Department for the N. E. A. 


HE interest in visual education is at a 
higher pitch today than ever before. For 
years past some thousands of teachers 
principals and superintendents have been con 
scientiously trying it out. They have worked, 
for the most part, individually, in isolation and 
obscurity. There has been little interchange of 


ideas, little knowledge of what their fellows of 
and practically no 


Little 


the same faith were doing, 
publicity for their efforts. 


their achievements has been 


recognition ol 
accorded by the 


higher aducational circles but the pioneers have 


gone on steadily, seeking actual values and 
getting them. 
Significant things have been accomplished 


with visual aids in many nooks and corners of 
the educational Rathe 

and corners many of them are; 
York, Chicago, Cleveland, St. 
Los Angeles, Berkeley—whole 
York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 

Utah, etc. 

There are now 
country 
idea is valuable, 
These pioneers have 
and visual 
parcel of their 
equipment. 
no surveys, 
They are going 
established for themselves. Only further know 
ledge and understanding is needed, and they 
ask expanded facilities for gaining these. 

These thousands 
to the country at large—are the 
the foundation of the visual m 
of them visual 
question, 
est and mightiest in the 
rank and file have proved that the 
that it is no fad, that it ym} 
recognition by the hooray 

The workers 
theorists. The 


world. spacious nooks 
cities like New 
Louis, Atlanta, 
States like New 


Iowa, California, 


thousands of educators in the 


who know personally that the visual 


who ask no further proofs 


ventured, they have wo! 


l 
be he 


personally 


nceforth part a1 


chosen professional 


aids will 


They are waiting for no evidence 
ultimatums 


ahead on certainties they have 


nments or 


no pronounce 


most of them still unknow1 


] 
1¢ 


founders a 


rvvement. Because 


instruction is now a national 


commanding the attention of the high 


sii aie Che 
idea is safe 


vletely 


justifies 


have shown something to the 


theorists will now proceed to 


1923 


should be 


Bridges were 


rkers how their work 


show the we 
There 
built by 


done is no paradox here. 


thousands before there were any en- 


gineering schools; yet vastly better bridges have 
Workers. 
thorists; theorists in 
workers. The 
se the whole educational field. 
then, that American education is ap- 
proaching unanimity on the visual question and 
he movement in take on 
speed. 

We have, then, a trained personnel ready for 

corporation into the supreme educational body 
[It is the time—the exact time 


since the school 


stimulate the 


been built came. 


create and 


turn inspire and reinforce the 
two groups compri 


t means, 


this direction will 





the country 


for the National Education Association to lend 
its full strength to a proven cause. The Oak- 
land meeting of July, 1923, should date the 


movement for wider 
teaching. A department 
National Education 
need in our 
distinct opport- 
unity for the great to add to its 
departments one which has 
worth and stands ready for 
opment under the powerful in- 
great parent body 


real start of a national 


use of visual aids in 
1§ visual instruction in the 
Association is more than a vital 
resent-day education. It is a 
Association 
splendid 


roster ol 


1 
| 
I 


fluence and direction of the 


American education. 


Film Review Service 


picture is exercising in the 


world a vast, and as yet unmeasured in- 
must be called “educational” 
i higher or lower 


in greater or less degree, in 


directions. It is 


wrong 


therefore one of the important services to be 
endered by this magazine to give our readers 
the most car¢ evaluations on the enormous 
film output of the studios—whether the films be 
theatrical or non-theatrical content and pur- 


Evaluation is needed from at least four 
points of view, and we are greatly pleased to be 


this four-fold 


pt se 


at last in a sition to supply 


criticism. 


(1) Educational values will be treated in 
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the School Department. All kinds of films, 
planned or adapted for serious educational use, 
will be reviewed here—primarily from the stand- 
point of educative worth and content—by the 
department editor personally. Miss Goodenough 
combines years of expert teaching with long 
experience in the field of educational film pro- 
duction. 

(2) Dramatic, artistic, and technical 
of theatrical films will be the chief subject- 
matter of reviews in The Theatrical Field. The 
department editor, Miss Orndorff, a teacher of 
English and Drama, is particularly qualified by 
long study of and intimate contacts with the 
field of motion pictures to give critical estimates 
that can be trusted. 

(3) Films for church use will constitute an 
entirely separate department. Its editor must 
have not only trained critical judgement and 
detailed knowledge of screen production, but 
above all a delicate and trustworthy sense of 
fitness in religious matters that can be possessed 
only by an active pastor who is at the same time 
a scholarly man. Rare as is the combination of 
all these qualifications, we have found them all 
in Dr, Chester C. Marshall whose “White List”, 
long published by the Methodist Committee on 
Conservation and Advance, come to be 
trusted implicitly by thousands of ministers and 
social workers. Dr. Marshall _ will 
steadily the great film output and give 
readers his selections of films 
month. 





values 


has 


review 
our 
suitable every 

(4) Finally—and this touches one of the grav- 
est problems of the situation today—a classifica- 
tion of theatrical films for child, youth and 
adult, is vitally needed. We are very glad to 
announce that Mrs. Charles E. Merriam, Na- 
tional Chairman of the Committee on Better 
Films of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, will present to our 
readers each month the selections of her Com- 
mittee. These lists will show films suitable for 
children of 10 years of age and over (thus they 
are properly “family” films), and for those of 
High School age, 14 years and up. 
Mrs. Merriam will make editorial 
from time to time regarding film 
movie attendance, reasons for rejection of cer- 
tain films by the Committee ,etc. 

We believe the above represents a complete 
service of film review, never before offered by 
any magazine. However, we earnestly invite our 
readers to send in their comment, suggestion 
and criticism as always. 
of our readers which has brought the Educa- 


In addition 
comment 
selection, 


It is the cooperation 





The Educational Screey 


tional Screen to its present point, and the same 
cooperation will carry it further. 


Announcements 
HE June issue of The Educational Screen 
is the last for the school year. The next 
Number 7, 
will appear on the first of the month, which wif 
be our regular appearance date thereafter. 


issue, September, Volume II, 


CORES of teachers, principals and super. 
intendents have already been appointed as 
the Ed. 


ucational Screen, with their own localities as 


subscription representatives for 
exclusive territory. 

Our printed “Proposal to Special Representa- 
Send for it, 
You may accept or ignore, as you choose, with. 


tives” offers very unusual terms. 


out the slightest obligation 
HE third edition of the unique booklet, 


“1001 
mer, 


is in preparation this sum- 
It will be ready at the opening of the 
school year in September. 


Films,” 


It will be far superior to previous editions in 
quality of stock, appearance, size, and in the 
completeness and accuracy of information given 
on the films selected. In its 125 pages will be 


listed over 1,500 films. In addition to specific 


indications for each film as to title, length, 
producer, distributor, inflammable or non-in- 
flammable, standard or small size, etc., there 
will be added a concise statement by our re- 


viewing staff of the contents and quality of the 
Church films will be treated in a separate 
edited Chester C. 
Marshall whose selections have stood for years 


film. 
section, personally by Dr. 
as the trusted reference guide for thousands of 
The book will contain complete lists 
with 
The volume closes with 


churches. 


producers, distributors and exchanges, 


their exact addresses. 
and _ cross-refer- 


an elaborate index—classified 


enced—a feature which completes “1001 Films” 


as the most valuable reference source ever pre- 





pared for users of non-theatrical films. 


“1001 Films” is not sold. It is given only to 
our subscribers and to our advertisers for free 
presentation to their own customers in the non- 


theatrical field. 


E increased our pages from 48 to 72 in 
this June issue in order to get in every- 
there. Fifty per 
For all omis- 


thing that should be 
cent increase was not enough. 
sions, therefore, we apologize—and confidently 
expect to be forgiven. 
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The Use of Visual 


Instruction in the 


Educative Process* 


H. B. 


WILSON 


Superintendent of Schools 


Berkeley, 


HE problem of the school is to edu- 
cate and socialize its pupils through 
promoting economic, effective learning 
on their part, and through affording oppor- 
tunities for living in accordance with their 
learning. 
create for each pupil successive educative 


The most the school can do is to 


socializing situations and stimulate .him to 
that degree of self-activity which will in- 
sure the maximum of learning in each situa- 
tion. 

The best current thinking seems to agree 
that that teaching is most valuable which 
secures the greatest amount of desirable 
learning on the part of each pupil. The 
teacher’s problem, from the standpoint of 
method, therefore, consists in creating suc- 
cessive situations in which the pupils go 
about doing work. 
they meet important problems requiring so- 
lution, fundamental questions which must 


In their efforts to work, 


be answered, significant difficulties and ob- 


stacles which must be removed, and out- 


standing needs 
Solving their problems, answering their 


which must be. satisfied. 
questions, removing their difficulties and ob- 
stacles, and satisfying their needs necessi- 
tate all sorts of efforts on their part. 
must read in text books, consult libraries, 


They 


interview people, go on excursions to see 
things, make things, drill themselves to im- 
prove their skills, conduct experiments and 
the like. 


tends their knowledge, improves their habits 


Working in all of these ways ex- 


and skills, establishes right attitudes—all of 
these results maturing them and increasing 
their power and ability to do the things 


*Partial reprint of address delivered before 


the fourth annual meeting at Cleveland, February 


California 


which they try to do as pupils. If what 
they are gaining is of general social value, 
it is adding to their equipment to function 
in practical life situations outside of the 
The ultimate effect of all of the 
efforts of the school to educate and socialize 


sche Ti |. 


its pupils is to equip them in accordance 
with the time spent and the ability of each 
for service in life, vocationally, civically, 
and avocationally, and to minister to their 
physical and moral development and ma- 
turity. 

[t will be noted that the primary factors 
in this process of education and socializa- 
tion are (1) educative, socializing situations 
giving rise to meaningful problems, funda- 
mental questions, significant difficulties and 
obstacles, important needs and (2) effortful 
responses resulting in such prolonged strain 
and application as are necessary to solving 
the problems, answering the questions, re- 
moving the difficulties and obstacles and sat- 
isfying the need. 

What is the place of visual instruction em- 
ploying visual (visual is here used to in- 
clude all types of materials making sensory 
appeals) materials in securing the thor- 
oughgoing operation of both of these fac- 
tors so essential to learning with resulting 
education and socialization? 

This question can be answered most sat- 
isfactorily by first asking and answering 
another question, namely, “What is the 
fundamental nature of human personality 
in harmony with which good teaching must 
work in educating and socializing children?” 
For today’s purposes the most satisfactory 


the National Academy of Visual Instruction at 


27, 1923. 
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answer which has been given to this question have been found to fall far short of they} that 
is that given by Royce in his “Outlines of lofty purposes when the actual effects chil} the s! 
Psychology,” in which he shows that a dren were experiencing were analyzed. Aj} Th 
human being is a triple personality—sensi- investigation of the meaning which the chih} wins 
tive, docile, and capable of initiative. dren were attaching to certain great SOngs tion. 


Translated into a simpler terminology, which they were being taught illustrate) ¥¢ } 


when —— says = a meee being ‘Swell how inaccurate and incorrect the effects caref 

Ss ~ N c S ™ > : ° i | 

cumiive, he means that he can be stimu may be of a well meant educative situation} 

lated, that he can be impressed, that he can wae . with 
: ; ; yecause the teacher had not exercised suff. 

be and is effected by his environment. ; : Thos 
. ‘i cient care to insure that the appeal made 

The first requisite, therefore, in the edu- ; . | been 

, é to the children was real and concrete. This f 

cative process is to see that proper pro- . tioati 1 that wi ; estin; 
ass ce investigation showed that whereas ; 

vision is made for appropriate stimuli, right “ creas (a the a 


: A ‘ day school te: was attempti 
impressions, a wholesome environment. : | teacher was attempting to have been 


her children sing, “Jesus was < = . 
children sing, “Jesus was a rock ima} tract 


Since the school is responsible for educat- 
weary land,’ they actually were singing} Ty 


ing all types of children, a rich and varied 
amount of stimuli and impressions are neces- “Jesus threw a rock and away he ram”} y, ‘ 
sary. Otherwise the school cannot expect [Likewise she was endeavoring to have them} Atlai 
to appeal with satisfactory effect to all of sing, “The consecrated cross I’d bear.” Itf dicat 
its varied population. was found, however, that the children were} accu 


” 


Not only must the environment be rich singing, “The consecrated ‘cross-eyed bear. ”} in W 
and varied, but each element in it which The human mind attaches to words mean-} great 
possesses educative power should be so used ing in keeping with its previous experience} “S 


that it appeals to each child in a variety of The actual language of these songs expresses} offic 
ways. He should be allowed to see it, to which the children who were singing them{ befo 
handle it, to use it in any ways that are had had. They, therefore, proceeded tof to a 
proper, to discuss it, and the like. One type read into the song such meaning as it might} His 
of appeal will be most effective with certain possess for them and adapted the language} forn 
types of children, another type of appeal accordingly. So far as the teacher’s effort} and 
with other types of children, but each sort was concerned, however, the environment} follc 
of appeal produces some effect with each to which she was subjecting them was an} phre 
type of child. inaccurate and unreliable one. It would be} thor 

Not only should the environment be varied easy to illustrate how much teaching of ma-| A 
and be presented in a great variety of ways, ture study, geography, history and litera-| and 
but care should be exercised, also, to see ture falls as far short of the teacher's} may 
that it is accurate, up-to-date and reliable. intentions as the songs above cited fall. Un-}] P. 
Wrong, inaccurate impressions or impres- der such circumstances, the impressions} A 





sions which are not clear exercise wrong made are inaccurate and unreliable and can- | but 
educative effects. Each element or influ- not be productive of the socializing effects | scen 
ence introduced into the environment should which were sought. P 
possess the greatest amount of reality and Visual education has a large contribution | bool 
concreteness for each child. It should carry to make from the standpoint of bringing} A 
over to him just exactly what it is intended right stimuli, accurate impressions, rich em- | rem 
to mean and stand for. vironment. Great care, however, must bef yeat 

Many well intentioned efforts to store the exercised by those who employ this attrac-f in « 
minds of children with the world’s wisdom _ tive, rather easily usuable device, to insure} this 
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that the stimuli and the impressions meet 
the standard suggested above. 

The moving picture is a very attractive, 
winsome new device in the field of educa- 
tion. The tendency to rely upon it and to 
use it extensively will need to be guarded 
carefully, however. Most of the film ma- 
terial available was not prepared to be used 
with children 
Those responsible for its development have 


for educational purposes. 
been concerned primarily to make it inter 
esting and attractive. The moral quality of 
the appeal and the accuracy have too often 
been sacrificed to dramatic effects and at- 
tractiveness. 

The following quotation from Dr. Charles 
M. Sheldon’s article which appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly for February, 1921, in- 
dicates how little regard has been shown for 
accuracy in the production of a type of film 
in which we might reasonably expect the 
greatest integrity : 

“Scene changes hotel to 
office of a New York film company. A year 
before this scene, the author had been asked 
to allow a little story of his, entitled “In 
His Steps,” to be put into motion picture 
form. The scenario was now all completed 
and the film ready for production. The 
following dialogue “come off” (again the 
phrase is used advisedly) between the Au- 
thor and the Producer. 

Author—I have gone over your scenario 
and I have been greatly interested in it. But 
may I ask a question? 

Producer—Certainly. 

Author—I feel a little reluctant about it, 
but I think perhaps you gave me the wrong 
scenario. 

Producer—That is the scenario of your 
book. 

Author—I am glad to know it. 
remember my story, 
years ago, there was no League of Nations 
in existence. 
this scenario. 


from the the 


But as I 
written twenty-five 


I see notice of one here in 
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Producer—Sure! I had to put that in, 
to bring your story up-to-date. 
Author—That was kind of you. And I 
noticed a few other little changes as I read 
the ‘When the 
written, there was no wireless, no radium, 


scenario over. story was 


San 
quake. no Great War. 
these 


Francisco earth- 
I find some of all 
in your scenario. Your description 
of the Battle of the Somme is realistic in 
the extreme. But you it seemed 
to me a little premature. 
You do not 
film business apparently. 


no automobiles, no 


know 


understand the 


In order to put 
your story over with the trade here in New 


Producer 


York and get your story on to Broadway, 
the religious teaching of your story must be 
What 
better action is there than a battle? That 
battle-scene of the Somme will take thou- 
sands of people and cost thousands of dol- 


enlivened by action—dramatic action. 


lars. 
Author—But the Battle of the Somme is 
[t was an oversight on 
my part, of course, not to work it in. At 
the same time, don’t you think it seems a 
little—well, a little strange to—to take a 
story written twenty-five years ago and put 
into it things, even as incidental as this 
Battle of the Somme, which had not hap- 
pened when the author wrote the story? 
—The trade here in New 
adaptation. Your story 
without adaptation. It 
to date or you can’t put 


not in my story. 


Producer 
York demands such 
all 


must be brought up 


wouldn’t go at 


it over with the trade. 

Author—Then, in order to adapt the story 
of Moses or David or Solomon to meet the 
demands of the film trade of New York, 
would pardon me—introduce a 
fight between two submarines, an interna- 
tional airship race around the globe, and a 
debate between Samuel Gompers and Hiram 


you—er, 


Johnson ? 
It would add dramatic 
It would put it over. 


Producer——Sure ! 


action to the story. 
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Whatever else you do, my dear sir, you must 
not let your feelings as an author get in 
the way of the practical presentation of your 
story. That is the main thing, of course. 

Author—But—this scenario is not—well 
—it is not the story I wrote. 

Producer (with a smile)—Better, I hope. 

Author (handing the scenario over to the 
Producer )—Take it, my son, and may it be 
one of the twenty-six best reelers. I 
wouldn't think for a moment of stealing 
your story. It’s a great story. Full of 
fire and blood. Add a few more fights to 
it, and I am sure it will more than satisfy 
the trade. It will go over the top with a 
whoop. Never mind my feelings. After 
reading your scenario I haven't any. 
(Neither feelings, nor scenario.) Put in 
plenty of red fire. And don’t forget to add 
a mob scene between Colonel Harvey and 
Mark Sullivan. Bless you, my son, Bless 
you!” 

The second attribute of the human organ- 
ism pointed out by Dr. Royce is docility, 
by which he means that one may derive and 
retain certain values unto himself as a re- 
sult of the stimuli and impressions which 
play upon him, provided he reacts upon 
them to understand, master, and interpret 
them. In this statement he, therefore, points 
out the second essential in the process of 
educating and socializing each child. 

In other words, merely living in and be- 
ing subjected to a rich environment afford- 
ing fine opportunities does not of itself guar- 
antee that one shall become educated and 
socialized. Whether these results appear 
in the individual is determined by whether 
or not he reacts in fundamental. understand- 
ing ways to the stimuli and impressions to 
which he is subjected. If he does, they will 
become meaningful to him, expanding his 
personality, and bringing growth to him just 
in the measure that his talents and applica- 
tions enable him to understand and master 
fundamentally. 


THE 





EpuCATIVE Process The Educational Screen 

While stimulating educative situations ary 
the first concern in the educative process 
the second concern is effortful response jp. 
volving prolonged strain and such degreg 
of struggle and trying as may be necessary 
to thorough mastery. 

The great danger from the extensive use 
of visual aids is that the experiences essen. 
tial to growth and power shall not be pro. 
vided for in the education of children, 
Many will be tempted to rely upon exposing 
children to a great variety of materials (vis. 
ual aids) in the belief that such exposures 
and superficial contacts will provide funda. 
mental and lasting results. This is impos 
sible in vfew of the nature of human per- 
sonality and the laws of growth which must 
be observed in developing the human being. 

The assets of genuine growth and increas- 
ing power can only come to a human being 
by a process similar to that which adds to 
one’s worldly possessions, namely, by effort, 
strife, struggle, work, under the urge of 
adequate motives. Educative situations, if 
they are to exercise fundamental enduring 
effects, must be so managed that children 
give attention continuously and in effortful 
ways, marshaling data and information in 
answering their questions, in solving their 
problems, and in removing the obstacles 
and difficulties which block their progress. 
Unless reflective thought and reasoning take 
place upon the basis of the data and in- 
formation available, increased power and 
ability to work cannot possibly be developed. 





While the sources of help and inspiration 
and stimulus should be many and attractive 
in the teaching of geography, for example, 
the teacher must ever be mindful that per- 
manent effects of a valuable sort can only 
come the motivated 
study on their part in an effort to master, 


to children through 
interpret, and understand the meaning of 
the total rich situation. This is also true 


of the teaching of history and literature and 
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science—indeed, of the teaching of all sub- 


jects. 

In other words, it must not be forgotten 
that the thorough-going type of results 
which education must secure for chil- 


dren can only be had through work. Pic- 
tures and other visual aids are valuable to 
this end if properly used, but they possess 
little or no value if used merely in an enter- 
taining way. of 
for providing brief, exciting experiences can 


The use such materials 
produce no permanent growth in power. 
Only as their use is followed by intense ef- 
fort, deep thought, careful reasoning to un- 
derstand their meaning and their message, 
have they been properly used. 

Dr. Royce pointed out in the third place 
that the human being is capable of initia- 
tive. This means that as a result of his 
impressions and his mastery of their mean- 
ing, he can express himself and can do 
things which were impossible before his 
experiences. 

The third step in the educative process 
requires, therefore, that there shall be due 
attention given to expression, doing, per- 
formance. 
measuring what has actually been acom- 
Whether the 


educative environment with its rich stimuli 


This step provides the means of 
plished in the first two steps. 


and impressions, and whether the reflective 
thinking and reasoning which we have seen 
are necessary in the second step, have actu- 
ally produced the fundamental results de- 
sired can only be tested by each student’s 
ability to do, to act, to perform, to express 
himself. 
satisfactory, then the whole educative situa- 


If his efforts in this direction are 


tion with reference to a given result may 
be considered satisfactory. 

Visual materials are of definite value in 
the third step. The check 
their formulations conclusions 


children 
their 
against such data as are provided by visual 


may 
and 


aids. They may check their efforts to make 
something so that it accords with a national 


IN 
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custom or an historic age against the sort 
of data which is available in flat pictures, 
To omit to do this 
in so far as visual materials are relied upon 


stereographs and films. 


in the educative process and to stop with 
merely bringing the impressions and the 
stimuli which visual aids render it easy to 
bring is to disregard the two steps in the 
educative process which makes possible any 
fundamental lasting’ results coming out of 
the first step. Unless fundamental mastery 
and through interpretation of data take 
place, and unless the matured result finds 
expression in a definition, a tested con- 
clusion, or a satisfactory external product, 
the interesting effects in the first step will 
prove to be but superficial and transitory. 

In the foregoing I have tried to state the 
theory back of our efforts in the Berkeley 
Public Schools to make a larger use of vis- 
ual materials. During the past two years 
we have made considerable progress in ex- 
tending our use of such materials and in 
our understanding of how to use them with 
greatest educative effect. 

Early in our work upon the revision of 
the courses of study for the elementary 
schools, the need of a monograph on Visual 
Instruction became evident. As a result, 
a4 committee has been at work for almost 
two years investigating, experimenting, and 
recording their results in order to determine 
the most effective methods of procedure in 
use in various types of visual education in 
regular class room teaching. The results 
of their findings were organized into a 
monograph which has just come from the 


press. ; x 

Editor’s Note—Space limitations prevent our 
reprinting the rest of this article, which in- 
cluded numerous selected quotations from the 
Monograph. 

The entire article will of course be included 
in the Proceedings of the National Academy, 
planned to appear shortly. 

The Monograph may be obtained either from 
this office or from Berkeley. Write to the 
nearer address. (Price, $1.00.) 











HEN a child in the grammar 
schools, I would gaze in awe at a 
chance visitor, trying to imagine 

myself in his situation. How pleasant it 

must be, I thought, to watch boys and girls 
study and what fun to ask them questions 
which did not pertain to lessons! Some- 
how these early experiences gave rise to 
many vague desires and I hoped that 

“when I grew up” I, too, could visit class- 

rooms. 

Just such an opportunity presented itself 
recently when I found it necessary to obtain 
some material the Detroit Public 
Schools by which might be shown the ad- 
vancement that is taking place in educa- 
tional fields through visual aids. In visiting 
the various institutions my childhood an- 
ticipations were justified, for it was indeed 
pleasing to play the part of a visitor. 

I was greatly impressed with all that 
went on within the classroom. The chil- 
dren weren't disturbed by the presence of a 
stranger—far less, at least, than I used to be 
—but in every case continued their work 
diligently. One could positively feel the 
interest they had in their lessons, which, 
somehow, had been lacking during my own 
school training. When I asked the reasons 
for this new attitude the teacher replied, 
“We have given the child more responsi- 
bility and we act only as guides. 


from 


You must 


remember, too, that our facilities are much 
more adequate than they used to be.” I 
understood these statements more clearly 
after I had observed several classes in actual 
operation. 

I was accompanied through the schools 
by Mr. Edwin H. Reeder, Supervisor of 
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Visual Education in Detroit 
As It Looks to an Outsider 


BERNADETTE CoTE 
Of the “Michigan Daily,” Ann Arbor, Mich. 


visual education in Detroit, who has done 
much in a comparatively short time to 
promote the use of visual aids in that city, 
I asked Mr. Reeder if he thought that par. 
ents appreciate the new methods of teach- 
ing and he gave me this reply, “They cer- 
tainly do. Just last evening we had a 
Parent-Teacher meeting at which the chil- 
dren gave a program. Slides were shown 
and various pupils explained each one. It 
was a great success, and the parents were 
pleased beyond measure.” 

Pictures are being shown bi-monthly in 
forty-four of the elementary schools and in 
several intermediate and high schools. The 
board of education has provided thirteen 
DeVry and six Powers moving picture 
machines and a large number of films 
which are loaned to the schools, from one 
central office, according to a definite sched- 
ule. Nine their ma- 
chines are at liberty to borrow films any 
time they desire to do so. 


schools which own 


The films are obtained from two sources; 
the department buys many of them and 
rents others from various picture corpora- 
tions. With such equipment excellent re- 
sults can be expected and are actually ob- 
tained. It is only under conditions similar 
to these that the new ideas of visual aid 
can be fully justified. Anyone who has 
seen visual methods employed in the De- 
troit schools, cannot fail to be convinced, 
as I was, that immense profit can be realized 
by extensive use of this type of educational 
machinery under proper conditions. 

The visual education work carried on in 
the elementary schools is particularly effec- 
tive because these schools are conducted 
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under the platoon system. This 
provides for an auditorium period at which 
time the educational films are 
Great effort is being concentrated at the 
present time on selecting the type of film 


system 


shown. 


that is sent out, and those who have charge 
of this work are attempting to bring about 
a close correlation between the moving 
pictures and the academic activities. Often, 
by special arrangement, the pictures which 
are exhibited have to do directly with some 
one phase of work 
that is being taught. 
Discussions of the 
picture, carried on 
largely by the chil- 
dren, usually follow 
its presentation. And 
here it may be seen 
that the teacher does 
act largely in the ca- 
pacity of a guide. A 
Goldwyn-Bray 
graph, “The Tale of 
the Iron Horse,” was 


picto- 


recently exhibited to 
a group of third and 
fourth grade children 
of the Pattengil| 
school. This picture 
dealing with the de- 
velopment of the 
steam engine, proved 
to be especially interesting to the boys of 
the class. When one of them asked what 
he liked about the film, the child gave an 
animated and lengthy reply which promised 
to continue indefinitely. The small orator 
finally had to be interrupted by the teacher 
Obviously, the film had accomplished two 
things; it had stimulated the child’s mind 
and had given him definite training in silent 
reading. 
to ask the teacher, “How can one be sure 
that Johnny is not merely looking at the 


A question which I was going 


picture ?”’ was answered for itself in this 


case. Films may be considered as a type 
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of reference-reading in picture form. 
One of the teachers of the Pattengill 
School cites an example which shows how 


films tend strongly to stimulate other lines: 


of thought in the minds of the children. 
“Indian tribes of Canada” was presented 
before a group of fourth and fifth grade 
pupils. This picture showed the Indians 
tanning hides in the old-fashioned way, and 
while the film was being exhibited the class 
No sound was audi- 
ble excepting the dull 
buzz of the moving 
picture machine and 
one might easily have 
imagined himself to 
be witnessing a pic- 
ture in an ordinary 
During the 
discussion which fol- 
lowed, the question 
“What is. the 
new way?’ Such a 
query coming from 
the children them- 
indicated 


seemed spell-bound. 


theater. 


arose, 


selves, 
clearly to me that the 
picture had been 
with more 
than passive interest. 

At the Carstens 
School, projects are 
being carried out, 
which 


looked at 


Ready for the picture in the auditorium 
of the Cass Technical High School 


based on visual education, involve 
numerous subjects of other departments. 
\ sixth grade teacher there has had her 
pupils compile a scrap-book which has to 
do with the story of wheat. Before actual 
work on the book was undertaken, “Wheat 
and Flour,” a Ford film, was exhibited to 
the children. Slides from the Keystone six 
Detroit schools 


Pupils 


hundred set, which many 
own, were used to advantage also. 
from the art department made the cover for 
the book; 
supplied the 


the science department furnished the 


the home room arithmetic class 
necessary data on wheat fig- 


ures; 


eee 


— 
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facts concerning the wheat states and the 
brief compositions accompanying the illus- 
trations were written by children of the 
literature classes. Visual aid in this case 
was considered a fundamental necessity. 
Such methods help to organize the school 
on a project basis. 

Stress should be laid on the importance 
of the stereopticon and the stereoscope in 
visual work. Group study is greatly facili- 
tated by use of the former while individual 
work is largely accomplished by means of 
the latter. 
ment possesses over eight thousand plain 


The visual education depart- 


and colored slides which are booked by the 
various schools whenever there is need for 
them. I visited a classroom one day just 


as the children were preparing to have a 


lesson by means of stereographs. It was 





Completely equipped projection-room of the 
Cass Technical High Schol. 


interesting to note the general anticipation 


which manifested itself while the instru- 


ments were being passed out. Quite sud- 
denly all confusion ceased. Each pupil be- 
came lost in a world of his own. I was 
informed by the teacher that the child re- 
ceives great benefit by having his attention 
concentrated on the subject in this manner. 
“Tt is through this means,” she said, “that 


he comes to have personal reactions, which 
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in turn give rise to fruitful inquiry ang 
valuable discussion.” 

A teacher of the Carstens school is plan 
ning to have her pupils give a pageant ® 
the near future dealing with the history 
ot 
siasm she exhibited the film, “Glimpses 6f 


India. To arouse the necessary enthy 


India.” Slides pertaining to the subjegt 
were made use of As a result, the 
children have acquired a firm foundation 


also. 


and a definite back-ground with which { 
carry out the larger project. 
A greater part of the visual work hag 


been accomplished. in the elementary 
schools ; little use of it has been made, a 
yet, in the intermediate grades. The high 


schools, however, are gradually awakening 
to the value of visual methods and one iM 
particular, the Cass Technical High School 
is utilizing visual aid extensively in conneté 
tion with many branches of work. 

To begin with, the Cass is a superb 
building, modern to the last detail, and im 
cidentally the largest high school building 
in the world. The equipment for visual 
education in this school is of the best and 
all precautions for safety have been taken. 
The booth is fire proof, having a system 
of fusible links, which in case of fire, would 
melt and automatically close the doors of 
all the apertures, leaving no place for the 
flames to escape. A hood with an exhaust 
fan would quickly do away with fumes if 
a film should burn. 

The metal motor reel cabinet, containing 
eight reel compartments and __ several 
drawers for accessories is advantageous be- 
the film. 


The double arc transverter is another de- 


cause it automatically rewinds 
vice which makes for efficiency. This trans- 
forms alternating current into direct cur- 
rent which results in a much stronger light 
for the screen than is ordinarily obtained 


from the same amperage. Two Powers 
machines are installed which have many 
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A thoroughly modern classroom, equipped to make young eyes render maximum service in 
the learning process. 


features convenient for school purposes. A 
pilot light on the mechanism head prevents 


pictures from being started out of frame. 


A special footage indicator records the 


length of the film. The machines can be 


controlled from either side and can be 
used either for motion pictures or for slides 
Bausch 


The booth equipment includes a 


and Lomb model C stereopticon, however, 
so that the machines need be used only iti 
their original capacity. The stereopticon is 
an especially powerful one, and fully ad 
justable. A Brenkert spotlight, a Westing 
house safety auto-lock switch, and a tele 
phone communicating with the stage are 
other features which help to make the booth 


complete. Such equipment, considered a 


novelty perhaps at present, will sooner or 


later be as indispensable as the laboratory 
or gymnasium. 
Mr. James P 


tensive use of 


Richmond has made ex- 
visual aid in the science 


department of the Cass School. Films 
chosen to correlate directly with text-book 
work are exhibited at least once a week. 
\ portable DeVry machine is used in the 
lecture room and by means of it, intricate 
often made clear, which can 
Mr. 


Richmond conducted an interesting experi- 


pre cesses are 


not be illustrated in the laboratory. 


ment, recently, in which he divided six 


commercial geography classes into two 


groups of three classes each, arranging 


them so that each section contained ap- 


proximately equal numbers of bright and 
students. He taught the classes of 


pt or 
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one group by use of the text book only, 
while the other group received additional 
aid from moving pictures and slides. It 
was found that five per cent more received 
passing grades who had had visual train- 
ing than those who had not. This is but 
another bit of evidence which has accumu- 
lated from a multitude of similar experi- 
ments the country over. 

That visual education acts as 
stimulant and inspiration may be seen from 
an incident which occurred in this same 
school. During the time that a certain class 
was studying the fruit industry, a picture 
was exhibited which dealt particularly with 
oranges. This picture depicted the mechan- 
ical processes connected with industry and 
finally showed the method by which oranges 
are wrapped by hand. One boy noted that 
this was the only process in the series 
and 


mental 


which was not a mechanical one 
he said, “We need a machine to wrap the 
oranges.” Immediately he began work on 
such a device and succeeded in making a 
machine, recently patented, which does 
wrap oranges mechanically. A_ rather 
amusing incident was related to me in con- 
nection with this incident. Mr. Richmond, 
the instructor, in talking to the boy con- 
cerning his achievement, asked him if such 
an undertaking hadn’t been difficult to 
carry out, and the youthful inventor fer- 
vently replied, “It has been my life work.” 

The moving pictures used in the schools 
are not all of the didactic type, however; 
films illustrating athletic feats and even 
wholesome comedies are often included on 
the programs. Many of the teachers with 
whom I talked seem to be of the opinion 
that visual education will gain its real foot- 
hold only by means of these latter types. 
One program which I witnessed consisted 
of one purely educative film, a comedy, and 
a short out-door film called “Skiing 
Through College.” We questioned the 
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children as to which film they liked the best 
and received some surprising answers. Of 
course the corhedy, in most cases, was the 
favorite, but all three pictures, in turn, had 
evidently been watched with close interest 
and attention, and each had made definite 
contributions to the mental stock of the 
children viewing. 

I inquired of the teacher to find out if the 
interest in pictures shown varied among the 
bright, mediocre, and poor students and 
she replied, “I have never found any dif- 
ference in the interest, but the reactions are 
sometimes surprising. I have had some 
of my poorest pupils ask the most intelli- 
gent questions about a picture. In many 
cases pupils are dull because they aren't 
interested. The films serve to awaken their 
interest and this interest even carries over 
into their other work.” 

I talked to many teachers who make use 
of visual aid in their classes, and they are 
equally enthusiastic concerning the results. 
They find that a combined use of the mo- 
tion picture, slides, and stereoscopes is in- 
valuable, both for the direct information 
that is obtained and for the supplementary 
work that is afforded. It became evident 
to me that under careful administration, 
visual methods can both facilitate teaching 
and stimulate learning. Many studies, un- 
der the new conditions, have taken on an 
entirely new aspect. Lessons formerly re- 
garded as imposed duties, have become 
pleasant tasks. 

In view of such evidence one is strongly 
tempted to make glowing predictions about 
the education of the future. Certainly it is 
not rash to say, at any rate, that when vis- 
ual activities become the rule rather than 
the exception in schools the 
process of “getting an education” will be 
decidedly less painful than the experience 
is traditionally supposed to be for the 
younger generation. 


American 
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The Flickering Screen 


James N. Emery 
Pawtucket, Rhod Island 
Part II 


NAMED a list of fifteen apparent weak 

nesses in our rapidly built up system of 

visual teaching of the present day. Let 
us look more in detail into some of these 
fundamental problems, and see for ourselves 
how really formidable they are. 

First of all comes the cost. This is a sit- 
uation which cannot be dodged or evaded. 
Visual apparatus is costly. The portable 
projectors cost some $250 or more. The 
theatrical type with the accompanying fix 
tures, including compensarc, rewinder, 
splicer, fire extinguisher, extra parts, etc., 
will probably make the total cost of the ma- 
chine pretty well up to $750 or $800, for the 
heavier type, at least. is the 
question of fireproof booth, screen, darken 
ing the room. Upkeep includes current con- 
sumption, carbons, film cement, shipping la 


Then there 


bels, and many miscellaneous little things 
The matter of the operator also enters in 
The rental of films varies from $2 to $5 a 
reel for a day, besides expressage, and in 
some cases tax. These 
constant, and we must 


evasion. 


war expenses are 


face them without 

A stereopticon and slides present some 
thing of the same problem, but on a much 
smaller scale, and with the elimination of 
many of the upkeep charges. It is possible, 
to own a fairly large working library of 
slides. 

Let us frankly admit, then, that visual 
instruction, at least as far as “movies” are 
concerned, is costly. 
zation must decide for itself 
worth the cost 
be raised, if you want it badly enough. It 


Each school or organi 
whether it is 
\s for the money—it can 
is simply a question of how earnest you are, 
how large your community is, how much ef 


In our own 
case we had about a hundred dollars when 
we started in to put in our equipment. In 
less than three months the money was se- 
cured and the machine paid for. Since then 
the outfit has been more than self-support- 


fort you are willing to make. 


ing. 

[t is not an insurmountable task to raise 
the money for this equipment if you want it 
badly enough. ‘This is an individual prob- 
It is also another individual problem 
what type of outfit you want, gauged by the 
question whether your schools are large or 
small, compactly grouped, or scattered over 


lem, 


a wide territory and in small buildings. 

The second difficulty, that of obtaining 
films when you want them, is somewhat al- 
This problem 
is far from being solved yet. Early booking 
For example, you know that 


lied with the matter of cost. 


helps a lot. 


about the 22nd of February, films dealing 
with Washington will be in general de- 


mand, likewise along about the 12th of Oc- 


tober, every film dealing with Columbus 
vill be spoken for. Other things being 


equal, the school booking them earliest will 
have the first chance. 
Too many 
work with the idea that all our films can be 
secured gratis from some philanthropic in- 


of us have gone into visual 


stitution, and when our projector is paid 
have to do is to show the 
e loaned to us, in some cases 


1 


for, all we will 
films that will | 
even the transportation paid. 

Now there is a good deal of illustrative 
material to be had, in some subjects, at least, 
but you will have to rent it at a fair price. 
You can’t expect the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the General Electric 
Company, the Bureau of Mines or the West- 


















ern Electric Company, to furnish all your 
program. They have some wonderfully 
fine films, which will help out a lot, and they 
are very generous in letting you have them. 
For the bulk of your course you must rely 
on the several commercial non-theatrical 
companies, who make a business of supply- 
ing you with the film you need. They will 
give you excellent service in the main, and 
assist you on many doubtful points. 

It is out of the question at the present 
time for the average school to own a satis- 
factory working library of films of its own. 
This third weakness must be conceded at the 
start. The average reel of film costs from 
$40 up, and is short-lived, and hard to store. 
Only the very largest school systems can at- 
tempt anything like the ownership of a li- 
brary of their own. I question whether it 
has as yet been done in this country to any 
extent. 
must depend upon rental of films, with the 
attendant difficulties. 

As to the fourth weakness, there is an 
opportunity for an argument. I am not al- 
together ready to admit that the amount of 
film material suitable and available for class- 
room use is so slight as some teachers would 
have us believe. That might have been true 
two or three years ago. 


For the present, at least, schools 


In some subjects, there is a fairly re- 
spectable amount of material obtainable, to 
put it conservatively. 
have been prepared for the classroom. Sub- 
stantial revision and re-editing would help 
this a great deal. The same criticism ap- 
plies to the textbook. Texts are continually 
being revised, or replaced by new ones, to 
meet changing conditions and new ideals in 
teaching. Shall I fail to use any text in 
geography because no perfect one has ap- 


Some of it may not 


peared as yet? Likewise shall I fail to avail 
myself of all the helps in teaching that I 


may secure, because they are imperfect ? 
We got more real geographical meat for 
not only one grade, but for several from 
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“The Bottom of the World,” than from 
days of textbook work. We find the Burton 
Holmes films and those of similar type in- 
The possibili- 
ties of these are just beginning to be drawn 
upon. 


valuable for the classroom. 


A new side to geography is being 
more strongly impressed. We are discard- 
ing the idea of treating geography almost 
solely from the physical and climatic side, 
just as in turn we discarded the old loca- 
tional or sailor geography a long time ago, 

The idea of human geography, how peo- 
ple in other parts of the world live, how they 
dress, make their homes, struggle for exist- 
ence, is obtaining a stronger foothold every 
day. This is gripping the pupils as the 
older types never did, and broadening their 
minds, and making geography a vital sub- 
Here vis- 
ual teaching has its great opportunity. 


ject as the other types never did. 


Certain subjects are better provided with 
material than others. A rough account of 
stock might give us the following inventory: 
Supply fairly ample, moder- 

ately adapted to needs ef the subject. 

Constantly increasing. 
History. Supply very limited. 

suitable length very scarce, unsatisfactory 

in treatment, or crudely done. Some few 


Geography. 


Films of 


films of historical interest out of the ques- 

tion, on account of length, cost, or certain 

angles of treatment (e. g., Birth of a Na- 

tion, Last of the Mohicans, Theodora, 
etc. ) 

Nature study, biology. Supply limited, but 


fairly good, and slowly increasing in 
quantity. 
Hygiene. Small amount, fairly good. 


Literature. Unsatisfactory for the most 
part, for the same reasons as history. In 
many cases the film treatment of a liter- 
ary masterpiece varies widely from the 
book itself. 

Science. Small amount of fairly good ma- 

terial, slowly increasing. 

I am touching on tender ground in the 
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fifth weakness. ‘This relates to a certain 
type of films, prepared by educational ex- 
perts for school use. The authorship and 
direction of these films include an imposing 
array of names and degrees, doctors of 
philosophy, professors and instructors in 
Nemo University, and Blank State College 
and Dash Normal School. 
they should be invaluable. I have yet to sve 


a film prepared by grammar school prin- 


Theoretically 


cipals and teachers for grammar school pu- 
pils. 

The doctor of philosophy, the university 
professor and the head of the department of 
history of the normal school prepare a film 
which ought to be a pedagogical master 
piece. Somehow these films don’t seem to 
reach the field that they ought. 

It is difficult for the university professor 
to get the attitude of 
Johnnie Jones in the sixth grade. He thinks 


down to mental 
that every little fifth grade schoolma’am 
ought to know all about concepts and apper- 
ception, the five formal steps, preparation, 
presentation, generalization, and so on. The 
film technically may be an accurate bit of 
scholastic work, but it doesn’t always help 
the teacher as much as it might. 

Perhaps one weakness of this sort is that 
the film parallels the textbook, rather than 
supplementing it. Most of our textbooks in 
geography and history especially give a 
This very point 
difficult to 


general survey of the field. 
of view makes them somewhat 
teach, particularly to younger children. The 
average geographical text deals in generali- 
zations, such as a few pages about a country 
or even a continent, its main industries, a 
few of its larger cities, a bit about the cli- 
mate, or the vegetation. 

A picture, on the other hand, whether it 
be a still lantern slide, a motion picture film, 
or even an ordinary photograph, can cover 
but a small bit. It is an intensive study of 
detail. 
illustrate them more graphically than any 


It may take up intimate details, and 
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text, as regards life, industries, climate or 
vegetation ; but it is a fragmentary bit, while 
the textbook is a birds-eye. The film may 
take up the intimate details of an industry ; 
the text suggests industries as a whole. 
When the film essays to form a review of 
the entire field, it goes out of its own scope 
into one where it is handicapped from the 
start. In the textbook it finds a rival al- 
ready too firmly entrenched to dislodge, 
when it would be of splendid service in 
that for 
very detail could not be included in the text. 
The sphere of the film is type-study, rather 


complementing a particular bit 


than generalization. 

For this reason I find such films as the 
Burton Holmes or Chester Outing far more 
useful in the teaching of geography than 
the very scholarly films that attempt to take 
up a brief review of a section, such as New 
England or the United States as a whole, 
and are profuse in maps, subtitles and ani- 
mated diagrams. 

\fter all, the purpose of the picture is to 
The textbook has 
by far better maps and diagrams than the 


illustrate the actual life. 


film can possibly have, for study at leisure, 
and the pages of the text can handle type 
better than can the film’s subtitles. 
Weakness number six. Teachers and pu- 
pils are prone to look upon visual work as 
entertainment, rather than a part of lessons. 
While a problem widespread at the outset, 
this presents no serious difficulties that time 
When 


instruction is 


and a little care will not remedy. 
that 
something besides the mere showing of pic- 


teachers realize visual 
tures, and become interested enough to plan 
ways and methods to utilize the content, and 
secure a visual technique, this will disappear 
without any great trouble. The attitude of 
the director himself can change this in large 
measure. 

\llied to this is the opposition, sometimes 
the passive distrust of any innovation, some- 
times the active and virulent attacks of par- 
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ents who feel that time is wasted, or theo- 
retical interests, who believe that school mo- 
tion pictures are cutting into the amusement 
field. Better understanding all around will 
eliminate this. The school has no place as a 
steady factor in the amusement field. The 
institution that puts in a projector solely for 
making money and “picture” 
shows” is treading on dangerous ground. 
A certain amount of entertainment may 
be desirable and necessary to finance for the 
present the serious educational work. The 
theatres can have no legitimate ground for 
objecting to a moderate amount of this, any 
more than the restaurants can consistently 
object to an occasional church supper or so- 
cial. As to the illustrative use of films to 
help in the study of school subjects, before 
school pupils, in regular classroom time, and 


running 


without admission charges, the theatre has 
not a leg to stand on if it seeks to oppose 
them. 

Flicker number eight. 
subjects of the school course in which films 
can be of little or no help. This must be 
granted from the start. These are for the 
most part the form-subjects, arithmetic, 
spelling, formal grammar. But as to the 
content subjects, history, geography, science, 
hygiene, language, nature study, athletics 
and physical training, cooking, and various 
others, the films can help nobly. The film 
must not be regarded as a cure-all like the 
claims of certain patent medicines. 

Nine. weight is 
that many of the films that find their way 
one-sided 


There are certain 


A weakness of some 
into non-theatrical hands are 
propaganda more or less skilfully designed 
to exploit some special interest or product. 
For that matter, the same accusation is made 
with regard to some of our textbooks. The 
only remedy for this is for the exhibitor to 
be on his guard, and, something which 


should be done in any case whenever pos- 
sible, preview the film before it is screened 
In actual practice this ob- 


before a class. 
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jection will be found of comparatively 
slight weight. 

Ten. Films must be run at a certain 
speed, which precludes comment by the 
Films must often be ob. 
tained at so short notice that the teacher 
has no opportunity of acquainting himself 
with the contents of the film before it jg 


teacher in charge. 


shown. 

Satisfactory solution of these very real 
difficulties appears to be a long way off. 
'ilms must be run as they appear, and they 
cannot be stopped to allow special atten- 
tion to be given any one point—although 
this claim is made for certain types of port- 
But for 
practical purposes, the use of films pre- 


able projectors with a weak light. 


cludes discussion by the class, and even in 
by the 


films are 


large measure verbal comment 
teacher. In my own case, if 
shown, I find it necessary to be in the pro- 
jection room. With the constant use we 
make of motion pictures, cost prohibits the 
hiring of a professional projectionist every 
day. In the shape that some film comes to 
us, I do not feel like trusting its operation to 
any teacher or student operator, and I can- 
not be in the projection room and the class- 
room too. Captions and sub-titles must ina 
large measure supply comment and discus- 
sion, and they must be complete and full 
enough to call the pupils’ attention to the 
main points of the picture itself. 

Flicker eleven. Visual instruction has 
not yet been scientifically proved worth 
while. Regardless of the psychological tests 
given selected groups of students, and the 
attempts to group and classify and label and 
pigeon-hole the workings of the human 
mind, with all the varying elements that 
make up the mental differences inherent in 
two or more natures; regardless of the fact 
that a group of students test 3.5 per cent. 
better rank when taught by visual means 
over a group studying in the time-honored 


~ 


methods; if clear vivid impressions count 
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for anything; if seeing the wonder-spots of 
the world as nearly first-hand as may be, if 
re-living the lives and struggles of the great 
men of history, if seeing the unfolding of a 
cocoon, the cycle of bud to flower, or the 
pusy insect at work, mean anything to the 
intelligent pupil, 
worth while. 
Some of the mental processes cannot br 


then visual teaching is 


measured in percentage tables and graphs 
It is difficult, if not well-nigh impossible to 
obtain convincing data; yet from the stand 


point of a worker with films, from the 
standpoint of a school man with a dozen 
years’ experience with pupils and teachers, 
who has been brought into intimate first 
hand contact with hundreds of boys and 
girls and their problems in acquiring know] 
edge, visual teaching, with its many weak 


] 


nesses and drawbacks, and its salient good 


features. too, well worth all it costs in 


time, money, or labor. 

Twelve. There may be some question 
whether films hold the child’s complete at 
tention. We may be inclined to over-esti 
mate this point. 


(I emphasize this detail) there should be 


When conditions are right 


little doubt of the psychological application 
The very darkened room removes outside 
distractions to some extent, and if attention 
is not properly concentrated on the picture, 
there are generally some physical or me 
‘an usually be 


chanical distractions which 
corrected. 


The hall may be poorly ventilated, over 
heated and overcrowded, with the surety 
that attention will wander from the _ best 


lesson. If the pupils are not physically 


comfortable, their attention is bound to 
stray. The program may be too long, or too 
much of the same kind of material used. 
The subject matter may be ill chosen, over 
technical or poorly presented. Sometimes 
the trouble may be with the teacher or the 
subject matter rather than with the method 


itself. Ideals and theories are not always 
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satisfactorily put into practice. The human 
equation must be taken into account in one 
kind of teaching as in another. 

Inadequate and unsatisfactory projection 
mars the presentation of what would be an 
The film may be out of 
insufficiently 


excellent subject. 
focus, run out of frame, 
lighted, in bad mechanical shape, projected 
with glaring spots of light upon the screen, 
which itself may be in poor shape, or at a 
bad angle from the spectators. Close at- 
tention of pupils cannot be held if the pro- 
jection is of poor quality. 

The darkened room presents problems of 
its own as regards discipline and conduct. 
Our own experience has shown that these 
Our 
as accustomed to working in 


problems are of no great difficulty. 
pupils are 
a partially darkened room as anywhere else. 
[t is not necessary to have the room in total 
larkness. This is neither needed nor de- 
sirable. If the space around the screen is 
kept dark, a substantial amount of light can 
be admitted to the rear of the hall without 
impairing the value of the picture to any 
creat extent. The teacher who uses visual 
work should maintain the discipline of her 
room, whether in a darkened hall or a regu- 


lar classroom. To some extent the very 
darkness removes other distractions, and 
concentrates the attention on the screen. 


ven with such slight drawbacks as it may 
possess, so far the darkened room and the 
projector, either moving or still, present the 
only practical method of getting the same 
illustration before a considerable number of 
people at the same time. 

Fourteen. Films cannot by any means 
cover the complete ground. This objection 
The film, the slide, must 
Yet 
this limitation is by no means so great as it 
The type-study is a recog- 


cannot be denied. 
concentrate on the study of a type. 
first appears 
nized pedagogical form, most textbooks are 
a storehouse, a reservoir of material, from 


(Continued on page 279) 
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A Classic on the Screen 
Some Reactions of Very Young Purists 


A. Marte Cott WEAVER 


University High School, University of Chicago 


: HE young purists mentioned in the 
[sis above are a group of boys and 
girls ranging in age from thirteen 
to seventeen years. They are the mem- 
bers of the class in the fourth year of 
French in the University High School, 
and it will be well to bear in mind their 
extreme youth as well as the fact that 
the concepts from which they have 
formed their judgments and criticisms of 
the “Classic on the Screen,” which we 
are going to discuss, were achieved by 
means of a language not their own. 

Dr. Charles H. Judd, in an article 
“Education and the Movies” which ap- 
peared in the School Review for March, 
1923, and which was reprinted in the April 
number of THE EpucaTIONAL SCREEN, 
places before High School teachers a 
definite new problem. It is that of form- 
ing and developing a sense of apprecia- 
tion of worth-while pictures on the screen. 
Let me quote in outline: “What has the 
school done to make young people intelli- 
gent about this new form of art?... 
What educators ought to begin to do is 
to help the next generation acquire what 
we do not now have, taste in this new 
form. Do not let anyone think that the 
only salutary reform to be advocated lies 
in the direction of abstinence. People 
are going to go to moving picture shows. 
Making pictures moral means making 
them more worth while. This means 
raising the level of their correspondence 
to the highest types of imagination. Do 
not let the producers get the impression 
that the educators are not going to have 
a hand in training taste. Let us... 


train young people to demand truly 
artistic effects. ... Provide a time in 
the schools for the discussion of the 
movies... . J \sk the pupils to analyze 
the plot ...the pantomime... the 
dress . . . the facial expressions. In the 


High School there could be developed a 
group of art critics who would do more 
to elevate community taste than any 
board of censors. . . . Will some teach- 
ers begin constructive experimentation?” 

Our class has been studying a film— 
but it is a film that has not yet been 
made, so our study is not exactly that 
outlined by Dr. Judd, since his sugges- 
tions are applicable to a picture that has 
already been viewed. We have developed 
a “taste,” however, and the picture when 
it appears will have to be pretty real to 
win the approval of this group of 
students. 

At the end of January, about the time 
our class in fourth French was 
finishing the reading of Victor Hugo’s 
“Notre Dame de Paris,” the announce- 
ment appeared in 
magazines that Universal was attacking 
the project of filming this novel under 
the name “The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame.” This news immediately aroused 
everyone in the class and started a flood 


year 


various papers and 


of conjecture. There was ever so much 
to be said because we know and like this 
book so well that every character in it is 
very personal and every incident is very 
real. The first reaction was that of in- 
tense interest and delight—we should see 
our story. We should see the old Paris 


of the time of Louis XI, its old buildings, 
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The film representation of “La Place de Gréve” of the 15th century which at present 
is the site of “L’Hotel de Ville.” 


its pillories, its roughly paved streets 
We should see people going about garbed 
as Hugo has described them, and espe- 
cially should we meet fact to face those we 
know : Quasimodo, the superlatively hide 
ous hunchback at whom we shudder, yet 
whom we respect and almost like; Es 


meralda and her charming little goat; 
Phoebus, le beau capitaine; Claude Frollo, 


the evil genius and suffering soul; his 
impudent but lovable young brother, the 
mischievous student, Jehan Frollo; Grin 
goire, the 
finally the Recluse, the prematurely old, 
witchlike hermit of the Roland 
How glad we should be to 
again ! 

Then entered doubt. 


philosopher and poet; and 
Tour 


meet them 


Past experience 


with movies has taught even these young 
gazers that they do not always find what 
they expect. Someone remembered that 
producers have a tendency to give the 
well-known movie ending even to classics 
on the screen. Would “Notre Dame de 
Paris” be pictured truly or would it be 
mutilated to suit the movie public? The 
worst was feared and was presently con- 
a passage in the Literary Di- 
gest for February 17th informing the 
public in general and us in particular that 
of course the Hunchback could not be 
produced on the lines laid out by Hugo 


firmed by 


that it had to be made to conform to 
“picture technique” and to the taste of 
the public that would view it. Carl 


Laemmle, the producer, is quoted as say- 








264 
ing: “I am going to take liberties with 


Victor Hugo. . . .Let the critical storm 


its head off. . . . It is high time that in- 
telligent people recognized the fact that 
the art of the screen is distinct in itself. 

If books and plays were screened 
exactly as they are written, the result 
would be a lot of piffle which nobody 
could keep awake through.” A pupil sug- 
gested here that the screen has managed 
to achieve an astonishing lot of “piffle” 
to date by screening books and plays as 
they were not written—why not try the 
other way? “How times,” said 
she, “have I looked at a silly movie and 
for a 


many 


wished I had saved 
maple-nut sundae!” 


Our latest information is that our picture 


my money 


So here we stand. 


is to be built to appeal to the movie fans, 
not to those interested in it as the pictur- 
It may please 
We 


seriously considered writing the company 


ization of a literary classic. 
us, but it must pay the producer. 


begging that the book be adhered to as 
closely as possible; it was thought that 
the use of University sta- 
tionery might be impress- 
ive enough to have an 
effect. 
some discussion, it was de- 


Presently, after 


cided that it was no doubt 
too late for that plan to be 
of any value. 

Then came pouring into 
the classroom pictures and 
clippings giving news of 
the progress of the film. 
THe EpucaTIONAL SCREEN 
for February contained a 
note about the colossal ac- 
tivities involved. The 
great army of the research 
department was delving in 
archives for 


the pictures 


First picture 


and descriptions, seeking 
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brought into the class room. 
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details of the period. Gigantic sets were be- 
ing built, among them complete portions of 
streets of the Paris of the late fifteenth 
century, La Place de Gréve, so terrifying 
and interesting with gibbet and pillory, 
and last and most breath-taking, a replica 
of the facade of Notre Dame cathedral, 
225 feet in height. This facade is an old 
friend, with its five well-defined stories. 
There are first the three portals, then the 
row of statues representing the kings of 
France, above that the great rose window 
flanked the lateral 
windows, these surmounted by the row 
of colonettes, and the whole culminating 
in the perfection of the two beautiful 


by two. smaller 


towers. 

The query came: Will it be possible to 
build the facade so that it will appear to 
have the charm which age had already 
May not the outlines 
Of course it 


given the real one? 
be too new and clear-cut? 
must not look as it does today, but will 
it be remembered that the cathedral had 
even then been exposed to time and man 


” 


for nearly three centuries: 
Might it not have been bet- 
ter after all to go to Paris 
and use the real cathedral? 
This last suggestion, made 
by one of the class, met 
with violent objection from 
the rest. It would be bar- 
baric to expose the precious 
cathedral to the mutilating 
assault of arms and molten 
that 
tured when the inhabitants 
of La Cour des Mysteres 
Esmeralda. 


lead should be pic- 


seek to rescue 
Besides, the edifice itself is 
different in appearance and 
setting from what it was 
in the days of Columbus. 


of Esmeralda At. this point a pupil re- 
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membered also that Hugo’s description 
mentions eleven broad steps leading up to 
the portals— in the succeeding centuries, 


each new pavement has settled over the old, 
ever ascending, and the process has oblit- 
erated all but three or four. But there is 
no reason to suppose that 
the research department of 
a great moving picture firm 
will neglect this detail. 
The difficulty of casting 
came next. Naturally the 
most exacting role to as- 
sign was that of Esmeralda. 
The best known names, of 
course, 
among them, Mary Pick- 
ford, Lila Lee, Leatrice 
Joy, Mary Miles Minter, 
Dorothy Gish, Norma Tal- 
made, Constance Talmadge. 
It will be noted that these 


were suggested ; 


are all possible players for 
the part. 
ing incongruity, but none 


Not one is a glar- 


of these stood the test of 
analysis. The person was too blonde, too 
much of a flapper, too heavy, too playful, 
rate 


too tall, or too unintelligent—at any 


she was not Esmeralda and never could be. 


A little later Universal published its cast of 


| characters. Their Esmeralda, Patsy Ruth 





Miller, was known to no one in the class. 
| 


So we anxiously awaited a picture of 
her. 
able in the particulars of unassuming 


The first to appear was quite desir- 


personality, appearance and costume, but 
the little goat, Djali, was missed at once 
The next picture was altogether delight- 
ful and natural. the Es 
meralda of at her side 
petite 


and 


There stood 
our dreams and 
her ever present companion, la 
chéevre. the cobbled 


the rubbish in the streets were immedi 


Too, pavement 


ately accepted as realistic details, while 
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Esmeralda with Djali, her little 
goat, in a setting altogether ap- 
propriate. 
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the fore- 


recognized as the 


the arch of 


ground was promptly 


striking pointed 


architectural termi- 
nology which from repetition has become 


arc en ogive, a bit of 


pleasing to our ears. 


The next character summoned before 
this youthful tribunal was 
of 


played by 


that Phoebus, to be 
Norman Kerry. 
We have, as yet, no pic- 
ture of the actor in cos- 
tume, but the man himself 
has much the same type of 
features that we found in 
a full page picture of Phoe- 


bus in an unabridged edi- 


tion of Hugo. (We are 
using in class the Wight- 
man short edition, 495 


pages.) So here again the 
casting director has our ap- 
proval. Since Norman 
Kerry is so naturally Phoe- 
bus, it is hoped that his 
make-up will in no way in- 
terfere with so good a start. 
\n examination of the eyes and forehead of 
the actor suggested to a pupil that per- 
haps he was too intelligent a person to 
play the role of so foppish and empty- 
pated a dandy as Phoebus, but that ob- 
servation was countered with the remark 
that it requires intelligence to portray 
stupidity effectively. 

Gringoire Ray- 
mond Hatton to work from. Our picture 


soon appeared, with 


is in many ways suggestive of the half- 
The the 
shabby shoes, the battered hat were all 
approved, although perhaps the doublet 
seemed not quite ragged enough. His 
expression, indicative of disappointment 


starved poet. darned hose, 


but certainly not of despair, hints that 
will carry him through. 
The stu- 


his philosophy 


rhe pen is a pleasing touch. 
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dents think that the titles representing 
any speech made by the ever hungry and 
learned Gringoire should run in one of 
two veins. He may make terse remarks 
about food or he may utter some of the 
many philosophical observations which 
follow him throughout the book. 

So far our search for advance pictures 
of Lon Chaney as the Hunchback has 
produced nothing. Even a dozen or so 
of fine new stills, recently sent us very 
graciously by Universal, included no view 
of Quasimodo. This has been a great 
disappointment and the first materializ- 
ing of our “hero” is eagerly awaited. In 
spite of his intense ugliness, and physical 
imperfections of sight, hearing and shape, 
we have a definite liking and respect for 
him mixed with genuine pity. We hope 
the film will not give the world the im- 
pression that he is a strong, repulsive 
brute given over to evil. It was not his 
fault that he could not always react to 
stimuli in the accepted fashion, since “it 
is certain that the mind atrophies in a 
body made up of defective organs. Ex- 
ternal objects always underwent con- 
siderable distortion before reaching his 
consciousness. His brain was a peculiar 
medium. The ideas that crossed it would 
come out badly twisted. Hence the re- 
sulting action was bound to be diver- 
gent.” He could easily be made into an 
unmitigated demoniacal influence in the 
cinema version. It will be more difficult 
to express the poor chime-ringer’s good 
qualities and worthy impulses as shown 
in the pillory scene in the book, in his 
unselfish love for Esmeralda, in his poetic 
relationship to his bells, and in the real 
motive for sending Claude Frollo, his 
benefactor, to his death. We are very 
anxious to see our own Quasimodo on the 
screen, and not something Hugo never 
meant him to be. 
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dies except Phoebus and Gringoire. Theknow 

Everybody of importance in the storgtor H 
class does not want the book to end jgmany 
When the _instruetgg that ‘ 
suggested that possibly the scenariois impor 


any other way. 


would marry Esmeralda to somebody fgng 












a “happy ending,” there was distinetiym 
resentful attitude, and it is impossible 
imagine whom she could properly m 1 
If it must be done that way, however, 
will be interesting, if painfully so, tome 
in what way the characters will @ 
juggled about so as to give Esmeralda 
logical husband. Hugo has surely nad 
a deep impression on these young ming 
He has their 
when they 


approval entirely; 
don’t agree with him the 
admire him and will not, without protest] 
allow liberties to be taken with their idol} Norm: 
As one girl put it, “I’d rather have the ty 
picture less elaborate and more accurate} ] go | 
Are we of th Notre 


classics, to want them unchanged? As first.” 


right, as students 
children we did not want our fairy stories Euro 
changed by one word in the repetitions} of th 
Now our moré tions 
mature concepts reproduced with equal portt 
fidelity. Are these Carl rema 
Laemmle says, “too bloody to be pre} fact 


it seems that we want 


works, as 





sented as they are”? (A very unusual] met 
argument, this. The scenarioisi| they 
habitually pounces upon just this sort ol! was 
How Catt) the | 
they be cinematized effectively, these) foots 


movie 
thing for his “big scenes.’’) 
classics? In making the appeal through) to ¢ 


the picture it would seem to be a ques! And 
tion merely of emphasis on parts and) 


cann 

values, as was our method in studying ing? 
the book. We did not omit, but we did Dick 
not dwell upon the ugly parts dealing} oven 
with delicate situations or horrible deaths dead 
—our discussions were not made t one 
’ 

emphasize the torture scenes nor the pres 


terrible ends of the friends we have com@ 17, 
to know through intimate study. We 


orig 
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know these things happened so, but Vic- 
tor Hugo’s “Notre Dame de Paris” means 
many other things much more. The fact 
that our characters have died is not so 
important as the fact that they have 
— lived. Besides 
: knowing the 
people of the 
story we carry 
away a real idea 
of the place and 
period. The ca- 
thedral of Notre 
Dame itself is a 
treasure that be 
longs to us. As 
one impulsive 
{olj Norman Kerry as Phoebus; 


the actor seems ideal for 
thd this role. 


te. 


little girl re- 
“When 
I go to Paris, I’m going immediately to see 


th¢ Notre Dame ; I’m not even going to the hotel 
A 


“ie 


marked, 


a 


first.” A good many of our students go to 
Europe and they always send back pictures 
mS} of the cathedral with enthusiastic descrip- 
or tions and thanks for having had the op- 
ual portunity to know it through Hugo’s 
at! remarkable story before they went. The 
re! fact that Claude Frollo and his brother 
ua met gruesome deaths there is not what 
a they think about because that is not what 
0!) was emphasized, either in the book or in 
4l/ the class. Cannot the cinema give less 
St footage to these violent scenes and more 
Sito the intensive lives 
es’ And if the agonies must be shown, why 
Nd’ cannot the artistic dominate the harrow- 
Nf ing? Those who have seen the film of 
lid) Dickens’ “Our Mutual Friend” know that 
ng! even so repulsive a thing as searching for 
dead bodies in the Thames, 


= 





which preceded ? 


and finding 


one, can be done so that it is only im- 
MG pressive and not offensive. 

= Is it utterly impossible to keep to the 
€ 


original? Will it always be a question 
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of getting the money of the masses? A 
pupil remarked that frank plagiarism 
would be much preferable to distorting 
the story. Let them take the idea, change 
the setting, do anything with the story, 
give it a different name entirely and offer 
it as an original achievement. But we 
should not be subjected to such disap- 
pointment as we usually meet when we 
go expecting to see one thing and find 
something entirely different and gener- 
ally inferior. It is like going to see a 
friend and finding him insane. 

So we have made our preparations to 
see this picture of great possibilities. We 
know what we want to see and have con- 
Let it not be 
supposed that we are going to view it 
with the idea that it is to be all wrong. 
Indeed We expect to learn much 
because we know that the picture has 
No 


doubt we have ourselves many miscon- 


tributed our discussions. 


not. 
been made after much serious study. 


ceptions, due to inaccurate reading or in- 


terpretation, so 


we mean to put 
ourselves in a 
receptive atti- 
tude of mind. 
We expect to 
reread 
Notre 
Dame to verify 


have to 


parts of 


ideas obtained 
from the picture 
which we missed 
in our first 
study. It is to 
be a great treat. 

Many pictures 
their 


before, 


have cast 





shadows Gringoire, the poet, 


to be played by Ray- 
mond Hatton. 


but no picture 
has been 
awaited with more intense anticipation by a 


group of so enthusiastic young critics. 


ov ez 
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Are the Movies Improving?’ 


Mrs. CHARLES 


E. MERRIAM 


Chairman, Committee on Better Films of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, Illinois Coungjl 


HIS is the second year that the better films 

committee of the Illinois Council of Par- 

ent-Teacher Associations has been review- 
ing films in order to choose those films which 
are suitable for the family to see. As I look 
back over the two years of diligent effort and 
compare the films of last year and this year, I 
must confess, with regret, that the movies are 
not improving. We had hoped and had been led 
to believe that the industry did honestly intend 
to elevate the standard of films We 
were told that our demands for clean and whole- 
some pictures for our boys and girls would be 
satisfied. We 
a patient nation—for the promise to be fulfilled. 
Evidently the producers think that have 
been lulled to sleep and that now while we are 
resting and waiting they can hypnotize us into 
believing that the trash which they are produc- 


shown. 


have waited patiently—we are 


we 


ing is really fine art. 

The Better Films Committee of the National 
Board of Review, so intimately connected with 
the movie industry, issues a monthly list of bet- 
ter films for the family. I want to quote from 
their lists of recommendations to prove my as- 
sertion. They recommend for our thoughtful 
consideration when seeking recreation for our 
families such films as the following: “The 
tiful and Damned,” “What Fools Men Are” (the 
story of a vain young girl living on her sister’s 
bounty in her sister’s home and who breaks up 
that home); “The Face On the Bar Room 
Floor”; “The World’s Applause” (story of an 


3eau- 


actress desiring the applause of the world, who 
plays with the affection of a married man, only 
to become involved in his murder); “Kick In” 
(melodramatic story of a reformed crook where 
the sympathy is all with the crook); “Only a 
Shop Girl” (story of two shop girls; one goes 
straight—the other doesn’t); “The Kingdom 
Within,” (containing a horrible close-up of a 
repulsive brute, a murderer, about to attack a 
cripple and a girl); “The Power of a Lie” (story 
of a man who nearly wrecks the lives of a 
friend and of a sister by lying to keep his wife 
from believing anything evil about himself); 
“Fury” (story of a dying sea captain who en- 


——_. 


*Abstract of annual report, given by Mrs. Merriam as 
May 


cil of Parent-Teacher Associations, at Decatur, III. 


joins his son to wreak vengeance upon a map 
who had deceived the boy’s mother); “While 
Justice Halts” (story of a husband and wife 


parted by his quest for gold in the Klondike! 


and a second man who covets the wife). And so 
One unacquainted with its source 
might easily imagine that some reformer had 


picked out the worst films that could be found 


the list goes. 


in order to ridicule the industry and to show up 
the trash they are producing and exhibiting. 
3ut remember, these films are listed as “better 
films” by a reviewing board whose expenses are 
met by the motion picture industry, therefore 


that board does not intentionally ridicule the 
industry. 

One day recently our committee reviewed 
four feature films and could not endorse any of 
them. The titles that confronted us in the 
movie ads were, “The Secrets of Paris,” the 


story of a girl caught in a rat-hole of an under- 
world cabaret, “which makes this a picture you 
will never forget,” according to the advertise- 
ment; “The Beautiful and Damned”; “What a 
Wite “The Midnight Guest,” 
which is the story of a child of the gutters who 


Learned”; and 


enters the home of a rich man in order to steal 
Why, the worst dime novel one ever dreamed 
of reading in the old dime novel days of our 
youth of narra- 
tive of the good, the pure, and the beautiful, 
compared with the of films! 
Crooks of all types, imbeciles, murderers, hold- 


was a gem literature and a 


majority these 
up men, robbers, moonshiners, prostitutes of all 


classes and both sexes, drunkards, and brutes 
the types 


What parent would allow his children to asso- 


are human generally 
ciate with such people in real life? 
would send his child out to walk with a woman 
of the and yet we let 
them live with these people for two hours ata 


streets for two hours? 
time at the motion picture shows,—and the ma- 
jority of feature films are concerned with these 
types of men and women. 

We try to be so careful about the companions 
our children associate with and choose only the 
fit for them, and then we take or send them to 
the movies to meet the most depraved types 0! 
Better Films Committee, Illinois Coun- 


Chairman of the 


2nd, 1923. 





represented. 


Who of us| 
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humanity, as portrayed in the stories filmed. 
Would we deliberately send our children out to 
associate by the hour with and get their inspira- 
tions in life from a the 
neighborhood? or a thief? or a drunkard? or a 


moron who lived in 
murderer? or a brute who beats up his family ot 
kicks an animal for the pleasure, to him, of hurt- 
ing? No, in real life, we lock up these types, 
these defectives and offenders against society, 
and keep our community safe from their con- 


tamination. 
How many of us see these types every day 
in real life? If such did live in our neighbor- 


hood, we would invoke the law or move away. 


No, the people around us are ordinary people 


like the rest of us. Criminals are put in jai! 
and the mental defectives are confined where 
they can do no harm. We demand that they be 


put where they cannot contaminate our young 
people. We have been so drilled in the effects 
of being frightened by these creatures that a 
superstition has been handed down to us that 
life if 
encountering 


our children can be marked for an ex- 


pectant mother is 
one of these horrifying creatures. 


frightened by 


We seem to have forgotten all our horror of 
these impressions and seem eager for our young 
people to see all kinds of harrowing scenes. At 
least that seems to be the theory on which the 
producers are working. (The Press Agent for 
Bell Boy 13 boasts that McLean 
a badly shattered set of nerves when he finished 
making that The 
frighten us, the happier they are, 
films, “We are 
giving the public Peter B 
Kyne is correct when he says that the produc- 
ers are trying to shock the 
rather than to appeal to the heart. 
a performance I saw a 


Douglas had 


picture.) more they can 


and they say, 
as they did about the old sex 
what it wants.” 
nervous system 

Recently at 
mature 


woman of years 


sitting on the edge of her seat, holding her 


breath at the movie catastrophe about to occur, 
exclaiming “Oh! Oh! Oh!,” when it seemed in- 
evitable, clapping her hands silently when the 
hero came and averted it, laughing and crying 
by turns as the picture progressed. Some day 
they will take her out of a motion picture the 
atre a raving maniac and we will say, “Too 


bad! The 


ducers boast of these harrowing scenes which 


I wonder how it happened.” pro- 


make mature men and women in the audience 


exclaim in fright How much worse must be 


the effect on our young people. Other nations 


have fallen into decay and other civilizations 


passed away; shall we hasten to break down our 
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own by undermining the nervous system of its 
youth? 

We believe the close-up of the brutalized faces 
and brutal deeds is one of the worst offenses of 
the feature films today. If ever we hope to 
end war, then this is no time to brutalize our 
young people. Nations have known to 
brutalize their people by showing their children 
pictures of brutality and accustoming them to 
revolting sights. We do become brutalized by 
seeing brutality and having no chance to pre- 
Our dulled and we can 
learn to take pleasure in it. When a man 
throws a stone at a cat, just for his delight in 
the creature suffer, the screen de- 
yea, even gives us a close- 
up of it in all its repulsiveness, then that kind of 
recreation for our young people needs not only 
to be 


been 


vent it. senses are 


and 


seeing 


picts his bestial grin 


censored, but condemned. 

he producers feel they have quieted the de- 
That not seem to 
What they do not understand is that: 


mand for censorship. does 
be true 
we have now realized that the kind of censor- 
ship administered generally which passes such 
things as I have been describing for our young 
It has not 


people to see, is not true censorship. 


brought clean and wholesome films to them. 
We need a different kind of censorship. 
The only gleam of hope that I see in the 


whole situation is that our boys and girls are 
becoming bored to death with the kinds of films 
shown, They are more eager for our lists of 
approved films than the average person would 
ask what there is that is worth 
seeing and refuse to go to the others. If the 
industry is not careful, it may lose the patron- 
age of the young people and that would mean 
death. Why does it not think it 
to perfect some method by which 


suppose. They 


its certain 


while 


worth 


voung people will know what is worth while 
for them to see, the kinds of films that 
they really like to see. If we set ourselves 
up as a committee on better films and endorse 


such a film as Bella Donna for the family to 


see, our work would not long command much 
confidence 

What would we think of our public librarian 
if she suggested that our children read “What 
Fools Men Are,” or “The Secrets of Paris”? 
Or if the English teacher read “The Woman 
Who Fooled Herself,” with the class? Or sup- 
a mother told you she had just bought a 


pose 
new book to read to the family the title of which 
is, “My Devil!” 


us would gathet with members of our family or 


Friend the And how many of 
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other friends to read aloud any of the films I 
have named? 

Recently I seen Edith Wharton’s 
“Glimpses of the Moon,” as it is filmed. Some 
critics have said it is well worth an hour’s time. 
Perhaps you recall the story, an episode in the 
lives of some young married women each of 
whom spends her time running after some 
other man than her husband, leading the worst 
kind of indolent lives. I jotted down some of 
the sub-titles and I want to present them now 
for your edification, simply asking you to bear 
in mind that our young girls are going to see 
this film and learn many a lesson from it: A 
married woman says to Susy, the newly-wed. 
“It’s a thrill to fool your husband. Wait till you 
start to fool yours.” Dick remarks to his wife 
concerning the people they have always associ- 
ated with and accepted favors from, “So they’ve 
dragged you down to their rotten level!” One 
married woman speaking to a widow says, “If 
you must have a man till Dick is free, why not 
console yourself with Streffy?” And the gossip 
of the season was, as so eloquently given in the 
sub-title, “who’d be whose wife next season.” 
Can we expect the girls who see this and read 
these sub-titles, to think of marriage as a seri- 
ous affair, or a sacred one? 

These films are more injurious to our young 
people than the smuttiest magazine ever pub- 
lished, for they are led unsuspectingly into the 
web. They seek an hour of recreation, of 
amusement, and they find offered them for the 
satisfying of a perfectly normal appetite for 
what is wholesome, charming and entertaining, 
a menu of what is disagreeable, revolting, and 
often fairly putrid. And before they, or we, 
have realized it, they have partaken of so much 
of this unfit mental diet, that their thoughts and 
actions are warped and distorted by it. One 
educator has recently said that it will take this 
country thirty years to recover from certain 
blighting effects of the movies on our youth. 

Is it not time for us to insist that our young 
people be saved from viewing these pictures? 
The books in our libraries are classified into 
adult and juvenile sections. The child under 
twelve may not choose a book from the adult 
shelves and even the older child is helped to 
select a book suitable to his years. All sorts 


have 


of books are on the adult shelves, catering to 
various tastes, and we care not what the adult 
reads; after the mind and character are formed 
it matters little, but the girls and boys can be 
moulded and are being moulded by 


the films 
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they see. We must insist that they see only ¢ 
films which stimulate the good qualities, 
Problems come to us with our years, but ¢ 
young people are not interested in them. Hg 
bored they are if grandpa talks over much aboy 
his “rheumatics.” It is an experience whid 
may easily come to them when they are seven 
—but not at seventeen. So it is with the variog 
problems that come to and with maturity 
Youth is not interested in them, so why feed # 
on films such as “WOMEN MEN MARRY? 
“A FOOL THERE WAS,” “MY FRIEND 
THE DEVIL,” “THE WORLD'S 733 
PLAUSE,” “THE OUTCAST,” etc. Thess 
are all adult films, reviewed this year but see} 
In Lon. 
don, films are classified into adult and famil 
groups. We have asked the industry to do thi 
classifying itself, to show its good faith in helpi 
to solve this problem. After waiting patientl 
for something to be done and receiving no 
couragement, the time has come for us to deman 
that our children be saved further exploitati 
We can have a law here as well as in Londo 











by thousands of our young people. 





making it impossible for this to continue. 

Our committee has been doing this work fof 
you during the past two years, to point ow 
what we believe is the ultimate censorship, T 
show you that something must be done by the 
community to prevent our boys and girls from 


seeing the unwholesome or adult films. As |] 
said before, we are not concerned about thd 
films the adults see, and there are some per} 


fectly proper adult themes like “Enter Madam’ 
and “The Eternal Flame,” (for adults if they 
care for these themes), but which young people 
should not see, because they are too mature for 
must be some 
way to designate which films are suitable for 
young people to see. If films were stamped 
before release as family films or as adult films, 
and advertised in this way, then you could pick 
up your evening paper and know before going 
to the theatre whether you will find a film that 
you can safely take the family to see or whether 
it is safer to stay at home. As it is now, a wise 
parent remains at home rather than risk the 
show. 

During the last six months we have seen 147 
feature films and have been able to endorse only 
21 for the family and 26 for high school age 
This is about one-third of the number seen. 
Last year we endorsed about half of those 
Even then we do not say that the 
We simply say 


young minds. Therefore there 


shown. 


films listed are worth while. 
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they are harmless. A few weeks ago, out of 
the 101 theatres advertising in Chicago, there 
were only two films that we could endorse for 
the family. Although our work has been the 
choosing of and publishing the best films and 
presenting nothing else to you my conscience 
would not be clear if I did not tell you now, at 
the end of our two years work, how many, 
many films there are which are entirely unsuit- 
able for our young people to see, and to ask 


you all to make it your personal duty to demand 
that something be done. We are grateful to the 
producers and actors who are giving us clean 
and wholesome recreation. Our lists have shown 
who they are and the wholesome films they have 
produced. 


It is important to commend the good films— 


but it is just as important to prevent our young 
people from seeing the films which are un- 
wholesome because too mature for them. 


Mrs. Merriam is also National Chairman of the Better Films Commit- 
tee of the National Congress of Mother and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
and presents this list of films endorsed during the past year. 


1FOR THE FAMILY (From ten years up) : 


The Covered Wagon 

H. H. Snow’s Hunting Big Game in Africa 
Mabel Normand in Suzanna 

Tom Mix in Watch My Smoke 

Johnny Walker in Captain Fly By Night 
Tom Mix in Romance Land 

Harold Lloyd in Dr. Jack 

Laurette Taylor in Peg O’ My Heart 

The Headless Horseman 

A Winter’s Tale 

Thomas Meighan in Back Home and Broke 
The Hottentot 

Ethel Clayton in If I Were Queen 

George Arliss in The Man Who Played God 
Timothy’s Quest 

The Old Homestead 

The Prisoner of Zenda 

When Knighthood Was In Flower 

Robin Hood 

Harold Lloyd in Grandma’s Boy 

Nanook of the North 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL AGE (From fourteen 
years up): 


The Famous Mrs. Fair 

Milton Sills in The Isle of Lost Ships 

*The Toll of the Sea (a Madam Butterfly 
theme beautifully done in colors) 

Charles Ray in The Girl I Loved 


Conquering The Woman 

Mr. Billings Spends His Dime (perfectly in- 
ane, but harmless) 

Jack Holt in Nobody’s Money 

The Third Alarm (sad melodramatic story of 
the passing of our fire engine horses) 

Marion Davies in Adam and Eva 

Agnes Ayres in Racing Hearts 

A Front Page Story (very clever newspaper 
story) 

Wallace Reid in Thirty Days 

Java Head 

Monte Cristo (almost like the book) 

The Flirt (Booth Tarkington’s story) 

Jack Holt in Making a Man 

Mary Pickford in Tess of the Storm Country 
The Pride of Palomar 

Lorna Doone (did not keep to the book en- 
tirely and ruined the character sketches) 

John Barrymore in Sherlock Holmes 

Wallace Reid in Clarence (a good character- 
ization of Clarence) 

Thomas Meighan in Manslaughter 

Free Air 

Jackie Coogan in Oliver Twist (This is well 


done if you care to witness a’child’s sufferings) 
-_ 


Charles Ray in Smudge 
*The Rustle of Silk 


*These films are worthy of mention, and rather ex- 
ceptional, but are suitable for the more mature minds. 


(THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is to have the pleasure and privilege of present- 
ing each month hereafter the list of films for the month approved by this Com- 


mittee. ) 














66 LL actors and actresses employed in 
this studio are required to be on the 
ground by eight-thirty, 

made up by nine. In case they are not needed 

for a picture, requirements as to make-up may 
be disregarded. 
grounds at or before eighty-thirty will be con- 


and to be 


Any failure to appear on the 


strued as breach of contract or terms of em- 
ployment. Signed, Hal E. Roach.” 

Thus a neat little notice, tacked on the door, 
which I faced as I sat swinging my heels in 
the office and waiting for the publicity man 
who happened in this case to be a woman. 

Alas! for the carefree life of a movie actor, 
thought I. That business-like little statement, 
and others of the same general tenor that I have 
noted in other studios, certainly wasn’t al- 
lowed for in the rosy dreams of the romantic 
youngsters who every year journey so confi- 
dently out 
movies! It didn’t fit in with the generally ac- 
cepted notion of the movie actor, who is popu- 


Hollywood way to star in the 


larly supposed to go to bed any old time, rise 
late, work if he like working, loaf 
event, mever arrive 
No, this 
acquire 


very feels 
if he 
at the 
new idea. I 
before the afternoon 

It was May in California. 
don’t you? Hot, yellow 
over everything, brilliant green grass, glaring 
white roads, dazzling blue sky, 
breeze from the sea, just stirring the tangled 
eucalyptus. That is the 
been, but as a matter of fact, it wasn’t that 
way at all. 
the sky was far from blue, and the sun that 


doesn’t, and in 


studio 


any 
before noon. 
was destined to 


was a 
several 
was over. 

You picture it, 
sunshine streaming 


and a soft 


way it should have 


It was cold—had been for a week— 


copyrighted California article, was nowhere in 
evidence. 
straight off the ocean. 

The effect of the weather was manifest on 
the “lot.” 
doing nothing all 


And there was a chill, foggy wind, 


Harold Llovd’s company had been 
week. There hitch 
in the story somewhere, and while Harold and 

puzzled 
actors and 


Was a 


his colleagues over situations and 


“gags” the actresses waited. 
Comedy, you know, is made up as it goes along 


—no trouble at all, just spontaneous fun! And 


The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by 
MARGUERITE ORNDORFF 


How They Do It 
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so for ten days, the Lloyd troupe had‘ beep 


wandering about the studio in make-up and 
costume, not knowing what minute inspiration 
might come, the story untangle itself, and they 
be called for action. : 

We met Mildred Davis, Mr. Lloyd’s leading 


woman, who seemed to have nothing to do, 


The publicity woman who was piloting me 

suggested to her that I might like to know 

anything she could tell me about comedy, 
“Comedy!” exclaimed Miss Davis. A shrug 





and a glance included everything—foggy sky, 
cold, raw wind, and eternal waiting. 
“This, if you want to know, is comedy.” She 
might have enlarged upon the topic, but some- 
one came to her just then with an invitation 
to spend the following day at Chatsworth Lake 
Mary Pickford, 
Would she go? 

“Would 1?” cried Miss Davis, turning rosy. | 
“With Mary Pickford? Why she’s my idol! Of 
course I'll go—that iS, a] 
“T don’t know 


with who 


was on location 


there. 


she added 
when I'll be needed on 


can,” 
quickly. 
the set.” 

The corners of her mouth drooped a little, and 
I remembered the notice in the office. 

“Anyhow, it was nice of her to ask me,” she 
said, as someone else came to drag her away to 
some sort of conference. 





So with that authoritative source of informa-| 
tion cut off, we set off to learn about comedy | 
went on to “the dark 
stages to inspect the sets for the Lloyd picture, | 


by ourselves. First we 


and stopped to listen to a bit of harmony, pro- | 


duced by four actors, who were clustered | 


around a big piano in a deserted drawing room | 


set, improving their time while they waited. 


Then we went out to look at the animals, A | 


zoo! “Cork,” the was 
The weather was appar- 
not bothering him. “Dinah,” the trained 
with one of the children’s 
Newfoundland, 
our appearance to 
no uncertain 
and Billies and 


other dogs, goats, 


regular pony, very 


cordial and friendly. 
ently 
mule was “on the set” 
companies, but “Bunk,” a big 


was at home, and resented 


the extent of snapping at us in 


manner. Various Sammies 


Jimmies in the persons of 


cats, pigeons and rabbits, held our attention for 
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a little while, but presently attracted by the 
sound of voices, we wandered over to the 


children’s set. 

A short street confronted us. At the end of 
it stood a red school house, almost obliterated 
by a huge signboard nailed diagonally across 
the front, reading, “School Closed.” The 


of the thoroughfare were lined with a Coney 


sides 


Island variety of attractions—ice-cream parlors, 
shooting galleries, the 
ground at the corner of the pavement, lay a 
muddy puddle. A 
in rompers the 
wielding an unfruitful fishing rod, and beside 


bath-houses. In fore 


small but very small chap 


sat on curbstone, pensivels 


him a little girl sat tenderly patting mud pies 
into being. 
at close range, and the director was talking to 
them quietly. 
eral interested 
group of anxious parents. 

“Now, Bobby,” said the director to a third 


he street here, anc 


The camera was focussed on them 


Out of camera range stood sev- 


from other sets, and a 


actors 


small actor, “you come up t 
when you see Margery, you stop and watch her. 
Understand?” Bobby nodded. 

“Then you ask her what she’s doing and she 
will say, ‘Making mud pies.’ Then you sit down 
beside her and say, ‘Can I have one?’ and when 
she nods her head, you pick up the 


Understand ?” 


mud pie 
and begin to eat it. Another 
nod, 
“All right,” said the director, “lets try it.” 
Bobby trotted along the sidewalk and paused 
beside Margery with his hand in his pocket 
Margery dipped a grimy hand into the pool and 


coolly wiped it on the front of her white apron 


“What are you making?” asked Bobby, wit! 
a careful eye on the pastry 
“Pies,” replied Margery, intent upon one o 


them. Bobby sat down. 
“May I have one?” 


the necessary nod, he seized the chocolate cake 


and without waiting for 


which was to be his portion, and took a sou! 
satisfying bite. 


“Cut,” said the director hastily to the camera 


man. “No, that was wrong Bobby,” he told 
the child. “You forgot to wait till she said 
yes. Now try again.” His tone was coaxing. 


So they tried it again, and Bobby forgot again. 
Bobby’s father took a hand. He knelt down 


beside him and whispered to him. The little 
boy nodded with a brightened eye, but said 
nothing. The photographer took advantage of 


the pause to snap some “stills.” The camera 
man turned to tell us of a small actor who had 


entertained them that morning. He had listened 
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carefully while the director had explained a bit 


of business, and then had nodded wisely and 


replied, “I see. You want the comedy angle on 
it.” One may be experienced even at five years. 
“How are you getting on, Bob?” someone 


director 
We've 


want to get the shots before it rains.” 


asked the 
“Slow. this, and 1 


He cast 


been all day at 


a distrustful eye at the grey sky. 

One of the mothers standing beside me, ex- 
plained that the scenes had gone beautifully in 
the morning, but that they had had to be done 
over because of the chocolate cake that played 
It had a 
white cream filling which showed in the picture, 


the part of the mud pie Bobby ate. 
and would never do. A mud pie is brown, and 
should be. A morning’s work wasted. 


but the scene must be 


brown it 


and the children tired, 
shot 

Everybody drew a long breath and prepared 
the Just the 
mother of the lone fisherman, who up to this 


had 


words ot 


to try scene once more. then 


uttered a word, felt 
She 
scene and bent over the young 
raised objections; battle appeared im- 


time never moved or 


1 Tew advice to be 


necessary. 
ducked into the 
man. He 
minent. 

suggested the director patiently, “‘if 
The mother 


ag 


you'll just let me handle this 
withdrew 


“All ready 


steadily. 


Bobby,” and the camera man 


now, 
ground 


“What are you making’”? prompted the di- 


rector. 3obby echoed him. 
‘Mudpies,” replied Margery without looking 
up. —And then it began to rain! 


Production Notes 


Costume pictures are quite in vogue just 


now, as indicated by the following: Goldwyn’s 
“Ben-Hur,” and “In the Palace of the King,” 
Mary Pickford’s “The Street Singer,” Uni- 
versal’s “The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” 
Metro’s “Scaramouche,” Douglas Fairbanks’ 
“The Thief of Bagdad,” and Paramount’s “The 
Ten Commandments,” to mention only a few. 

From Associated First National: Richard 
Walton Tully has completed an all-star cast 
for his production of “Trilby.” Frank Bor- 
rage’s new picture, “Children of Dust,” has 


Walker in the Edwin 
Carewe’s production of “The Girl of the Golden 
West” 


Over five months will be required for the 


Johnnie leading part. 


is to be released this month. 
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making of Cecil B. DeMille’s “The Ten Com- 
mandments,” and for certain big scenes in the 
Biblical portions, crowds of thirty thousand and 
more people will be used. 

The story as developed by Jeanie Macpher- 
son shows the application of the Decalogue to 
modern life, with a Prologue of Biblical days, 
telling the tale of the coming of the Ten Com- 
mandments as related in the Book of Exodus. 

Most of the Biblical scenes will be taken on 
a desert location, hundreds of miles from Los 
Angeles, where Mr. DeMille is to build the 
famous treasure city of Pharaoh Rameses II, 
which the Children of Israel were forced to 
build. This, it is said, will be the largest out- 
door set ever constructed, some three times the 
size of the Robin Hood castle, which until now 
held the record. A tremendous camp will be 
established on the desert to accommodate the 
thirty-five hundred actors and artisans who will 
be required. 
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“The Cheat,” “Fair Week,” and “Holly. 
wood” are completed, and work has begun op 
“To the Last Man,” a Zane Grey story, and 
“To the Ladies,” a comedy by George S. Kauyf. 
man and Marc Connelly. 

Goldwyn has purchased “The Rendezvous,” 
by Madelaine Ruthven. It is a Russian fo. 
mance, and the lead will be played by Conrad 
Nagel. 

Three big pictures just completed by Gold- 
wyn are a revival of “The Spoilers,” “Three 
Wise Fools,” and “Red Lights.” 

New Cosmopolitan productions are announced 
as follows: “Little Old New York,” “The 
Daughter of Mother McGinn,” “Unseeing 
Eyes,” with Lionel Barrymore, “Under the Red 
Robe,” “Yolanda,” “The Flaming Forest,” 
“Alias the Lone Wolf,” with Bert Lytell, “The 
Temptress,” by Ibanez, “The Country Beyond,” 
“Vendetta,” “A Gentleman of France,” “Alice of 
Old Vincennes,” “The Helmet of Navarre,” and 
“The Garden of Peril.” 


Film Reviews 


BELLA DONNA (Paramount) 

Robert Hichens’ story of the vain, self-cen- 
tered woman, who brought unhappiness and 
death to all those who loved her, has been 
gorgeously produced for Pola Negri. Money 
and energy have been lavishly spent to furnish 
a setting worthy of the famous emotional star. 
But somehow the jewel fails to flash in its 
handsome mounting. 

Without question, Miss Negri has some 
splendid moments as the passionate Ruby Chep- 
stow, but for the most part, her performance 
seems to consist of a series of exaggerated 
posturings. By far the best performance is 
that of Conrad Nagel as the deceived husband; 
and Lois Wilson offers a fresh and charming 
picture of the girl he jilts for the fatal attrac- 
tions of Ruby. Conway Tearle does indifferent 
work as Baroudi, the Egyptian lover. 

Director Fitzmaurice has made a beautiful 
picture of its kind, but the thought and its ex- 
pression are too foreign to the American audi- 
ence to be thoroughly appreciated. (Thea- 
trical only) (Adult) 

MISSING MILLIONS (Paramount) 

Some of Jack Boyle’s “Blackie Daw” stories 
adapted to the screen. A true “crook” story of 
crime and revenge, practically every member 
of the cast being a criminal, with the exception 
of the innocent young purser of the ship from 


Alice Brady 
plays Mary Dawson, who engineers the dis- 
appearance of the gold, and David Powell is 
her partner in crime, “Blackie Daw.” Fairly 
entertaining, but if you are looking for thrills 
you'll be disappointed. (Theatrical only) 
(Adult) 

DRIVEN (Universal-Jewel) 

With a story that is frequently reminiscent 
of “Tol’able David” Charles Brabin has made 
It is a simple 
story, of familiar type, but a splendid setting- 
forth of characters and motives; and the spec- 
tator becomes so engrossed in the unfolding of 
personalities that the well-worn theme matters 
not at all. It is a somber tale of mountaineers, 
The Tollivers 
—brutal father and three brutal sons against a 


which the millions are missing. 


one of the year’s good pictures. 


moonshiners, and “revenuers.”’ 


gentle-souled mother and the youngest son who 
The longing of the boy to 
get away from them, to save his little sweet- 
heart from the black Tolliver who threatens 
her, and the mother’s desperate rebellion in 
order to zive him his chance—these make up 
the story. 


“takes after” her. 


The director has had the good sense to avoid 
maudlin sentimentality, and overacting, yet 
there is an intensity and a convincing sincerity 
about every portrayal that holds the interest. 
The performances of Charles Emmett Mack as 
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the wistful boy, and Emily Fitzroy as the 
mother could not be finer. Burr McIntosh as 
Bill Tolliver and George Bancroft as the 
vicious endest son are excellent. Elinor Fair 
plays the girl with charm and restraint. A 
picture well worth seeing and thinking over. 
(Theatrical) (Adult) 
THE NE’ RE-DO-WELL 
The best thing about this picture is Thomas 
Meighan, and the next best is the setting, 
Panama. 


Paramount) 


scenes for which were obtained in 
Lila Lee, Gertrude Astor, and John Miltern 
give the star capable support, but the story 
seems somehow very trivial, lacking the true 


Rex Beach spirit. (Theatrical only) (Adult) 
THE CHRISTIAN (Goldwyn) 


An earnest and straightforward rendering of 
a very famous story, made even more worth- 
while by excellent characterization. Richard 
Dix as John Storm does perhaps his best screen 
work so far. Mae Busch displays charm and 
dignity as Glory. The 
on the Isle of Man, and in and about London, 
carry conviction because of their authenticity; 
and a mob scene in Trafalgar Square comes as 
an impressive climax. Although the picture is 
not one that merits unlimited superlatives, it is 
nevertheless, a (Theatrical only) 


(Adult) 
WHERE THE PAVEMENT ENDS (Metro) 


Rex Ingram has turned to the tropics for his 
latest work, and made a good picture of John 
Russell’s short story about the love of a mis- 
sionary’s daughter for a handsome young native 
chief. Alice Terry and Ramon Navarro are the 
central figures, assisted by Edward Connelly as 
the missionary, and Harry Morey, who makes a 
fine study of a dissolute sea captain. Mr. In 
gram has listened to the public’s (or might it 
be the exhibitors’) demands to the extent of 
making two endings for his story. The logical 
one parts the lovers, and ends in a minor key, 
in the director’s usual style, and the trite one 
proves the young chief to be a white man’s 
son, sending the lovers back to civilization and 


scenes photographed 


fine effort. 


happiness. It was this reviewer’s misfortune 
to see the happy ending. (Theatrical only) 
(Adult) 


WITHIN THE LAW (First National) 

Bayard Veiller’s story of Mary Turner, the 
girl who was unjustly sentenced to prison, 
and who afterward revenged herself upon the 
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world by directing a group of clever swindlers, 
keeping always just “within the law.” With a 
fine cast, a good story, and excellent direction, 
Norma Talmadge comes up to expectations. 
Joseph Kilgour and Jack Mulhall play the rich 
employer and his son, and Eileen Percy and 
Lew Cody do unusually good work as two of 
the swindlers. Not a great picture, but a thor- 
oughly satisfactory one of its kind. (Thea- 
trical) (Adult) 


SOULS FOR SALE (Goldwyn) 

Rupert Hughes, so expert in showing up the 
little faults and foibles of us humans, has at- 
tempted a spectacle and fallen down hard on 
the job. He has tried to tell the story of a 
girl who married in haste, repented in haste, 
and made her own way in the world at leisure. 
Incidentally he wished to spread a little Holly- 
wood propaganda. But the incidentals got 
away from him, and grew to such proportions 
that what with giving them the footage they 
demanded and spinning out the thread of the 
story itself, he has given us in the end merely 
an incohorent hodge-podge. 

There are “big scenes” but they have no pur- 
there are “punches” but they have no 
aim. True, we do get glimpses behind scenes 
in the movies, but the glimpses are so brief 
as to be unsatisfactory, and some of the “real” 
situations are unpardonably exaggerated. The 
woman beside me complained bitterly that they 
were running the film too fast, but it wasn’t 
that. It was just that the director had so much 
to show us that he couldn’t show us much of 
anything. 


pose; 


The cast, composed of Eleanor Boardman, 
Mae Busch, Lew Cody, and Frank Mayo, is 
assisted by some thirty or forty famous Holly- 
wood personages whom it may thrill you to 
But to take in the pic- 
ture as a whole, you had best choose an eve- 
ning when you are feeling well up to anything 
and your mind is geared to racing speed. (The- 
atrical only) (Adult) 

WHAT A WIFE LEARNED (First National) 

To have a career or to have a husband— 
that is the question that annoys the heroine and 
causes all the complications. Sheila Dorne goes 


see as they really are. 


west to devote herself to a literary career, but 
love with a 
he will 
But when, 
ifter they are married, he is dragged away from 
his beloved ranch, to idle in a little flat while 


without meaning to she falls in 
who 
never interfere with her ambition. 


serious young rancher, swears 
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Sheila is collaborating with a dramatist on a 
play, he changes his mind. With Sheila’s suc- 
cess, the question inevitably arises as to whose 
money they are to live on—his or hers. Jim 
asserts his authority, Sheila will not be coerced, 
and so they part. The play makes Sheila 
famous; but as a rule, when we get what we 
want we don’t want it, and she finds that she 
would rather have Jim after all. 

Marguerite de la Motte, John Bowers, and 
Milton Sills handle the leading parts very well, 
and though the story drags at times, it is never- 
theless entertaining and not too stereotyped. 
John Griffith Wray directed. (Theatrical, com- 
munity use) (Adult) 


Reviewed 
APRIL 


The Strangers’ Banquet (Goldwyn)—Neilan 
dissipates his directorial genius on a weak story. 
The cast is the thing! (Community use, possibly.) 
(Adult.) 

The Pilgrim (First National)—Chaplin’s in- 
imitable mixture of drollery and pathos. (Com- 
munity use.) (Family.) 

Toll of the Sea (Technicolor Motion Picture 
Corporation, Metro Release)—A color film of ex- 
traordinary charm and beauty. (Community use, 
possibly. some church use.) (Adult.) 

A Blind Bargain (Goldwyn)—Lon Chaney in 
a pathological monstrosity. (No use.) 

Mad Love (Goldwyn)—One of Pola Negri’s 
foreign-made films—rather uninteresting. (Thea- 
trical only.) (Adult.) 

The White Flower (Paramount)—Betty 
Compson in Hawaii. (Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 

The Secrets of Paris (Whitman Bennett Pro- 
duction)—Mildly entertaining light opera stuff. 
(Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 

Thorns and Orange Blossoms’ (Preferred 
Pictures) —A Bertha M. Clay melodrama. (Thea- 
trical only.) (Adult.) 

Adam and Eva (Paramount)—Marion Davies 
in a remodeled stage comedy. (Theatrical onlv.) 
( Adult.) 


MAY 


The Glimpses of the Moon (Paramount)— 
Optically stimulating ; otherwise dull. (Theatrical 
only.) (Adult.) 


The Beautiful and Damned (Warner Broth- 
ers)—Screening doesn’t agree with F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s style. (Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 

Alice Adams (Associated Exhibitors)—Flor- 
ence Vidor and a good cast do justice to Tarking- 
ton. (Community, possibly church use.) (Fam- 
ily.) 

Adam’s Rib (Paramount)—An ordinary story 
with DeMille trimmings. (Theatrical only.) 
(Adult.) 

Thelma (Film Booking Offices)—Innocuous 
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THE ABYSMAL BRUTE (Universal-Jewel) 


A slow-moving, but sincere and well-act 










filming of one of Jack London’s tales, 
“brute” is a youthful mountaineer who goes 
down to San Francisco and jumps to fame as 
a prize-fighter. He falls in love with a society 
girl, and in spite of the shock to her sensibilities 
when she finds out what his profession ig, he 
wins her away from a young man in her own 
Reginald Denny makes a rather 
striking figure as the fighter. Mabel Julienne 
Scott plays the girl, and Crauford Kent, George 
Stewart, and Buddy Messenger are included in 
the cast. (Theatrical, community use) 


social set. 


but artificial. (Theatrical, possibly some com- 
munity use.) (Adult, high school.) 

Prodigal Daughters (Paramount) — Gloria 
Swanson plays a flapper, with surprisingly good 
results. (Theatrical only.) (Adult.) : 

Safety Last (Pathe)—Harold Lloyd in a dizzy 
climb, with comedy as a side line. (Community,) 
( Family.) ; 

Grumpy (Paramount) — Theodore Roberts 
scores emphatically as a_ likeable old grouch 
(Community use.) ( Family.) 

Your Friend and Mine (Metro)—-Rather far/ 
fetched domestic drama, interesting in spots, 
(Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 

The Flame of Life (Universal-Jewel)—Film 
version of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” with Priscila 
Dean and Wallace Beery as the highlights. (Thea- 
trical only.) (Adult.) 

Singed Wings (Paramount)—Poor. (No use.) 

Success (Metro)—A trite story, well handled 
(Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 

The Siren Call (Paramount)—The far north 
again. (Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 

The Isle of Lost Ships (First National)—Ad- 
venture with a capital A! (Theatrical only.) 
( Family.) 

The Go-Getter (Paramount)—T. Roy Barnes| 
gallops zestfully through this Peter B. Kyne story 
(Community use.) (Family.) 

The Bright Shawl (First National)—Richard! 
Barthelmess and Dorothy Gish in a very beautiful | 
picture. (Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 

Daddy (First National)—Hokum—and Jackie 
Coogan. (Community, church, possibly school 
use.) (Family.) 

Gimme (Goldwyn)—Highly amusing domes- 
tic drama. (Community use perhaps.) (Adult. 

Silas Marner (Associated Exhibitors)—Gen- 
erally satisfactory. with an excellent cast ané 
lovely settings. (Church, community, and school 
use.) (Adult. high school.) 

Nobody’s Money (Paramount)—Jack Holt i 
a dull comedy. (Some community use.) (Fam 
ily.) 

The World’s Applause (Paramount)—Poor. 
(Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 
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The Year’s Best 


[' IS A sacred custom among reviewers to 





compile at the end of the year, a list of the 


ten “best” pictures. This is fully as im- 
portant and necessary as the annual selection 
of the football Robert 
Sherwood of “Life” feels so strongly about it, 


in fact, that he has been known to put eleven 


All-American team. 


pictures on his list, so as to remain on an equal 
footing with Camp, Eckersall, et al. 
not to be remiss in the duties of a reviewer, or 
to overlook any of the privileges of the posi- 
And here 


In order 





tion, I have made my list likewise. 


| in 


it is: 
“Robin Hood.” 
“Nanook of the 
“The Flirt.” 
“Back Home and Broke.” 

sad “The Pilgrim.” 

ia} “Oliver Twist.” 

00d “The Dangerous Age.” 


North.” 
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“Driven.” 
“Toll of the Sea.” 
“The Christian.” 
[t is not a brilliant list, with the exception of 
Hood,” the cinema 
achievement of the these pictures 
generally possess those quieter virtues that seem 
to be getting lost or disappearing entirely in the 
furious scramble after the bizarre and the 
obvious in present-day movies. 

rruth, it strikes me, is the outstanding char- 


“Robin which stands as 


year, but 


acteristic of every one of them—and whole- 
someness, which follows inevitably. “Back 
Home and Broke,” for example, is on the list 


because of its thorough demonstration that a 
clean, play does not 
necessarily depend upon guns or other weapons 
for its dramatic interest. 


live, humorous screen 


be—these are 
if you 
have seen them, you have seen some of the best 


Faults, of course, there may 


not perfect pictures, remember—but 


the screen has to offer you. 





ZZy) 

'y. : 

a The Flickering Screen 
ich (Continued from page 261) 


wd which the skillful teacher will select the ma- 
ots. : ‘ 
terial most fitted to the needs of her class. 


ilm - 
‘lla Out of SIX 
a4 teachers would probably take up the lesson 
on “Mountains” [f they 


led} did, teaching would be but a sorry mechan- 


fourth-grade rooms, no two 


in the same way. 
rih| ical routine, and all individuality would dis- 
appear. 

y.)| Last flicker. 

| ploded theory.” 
ry.| ally heard by over-conservative teachers, is 





“Visual education is an ex- 
This statement, occasion- 


It is not altogether a 
1658 


| as ridiculous as false. 
‘al | new thing. 
. | Komensky started the movement, when he 
a first introduced the use of illustrations in 
schoolbooks. 
rt) we know him, faced even greater difficulties 


Back in Johann Amos 


Komensky, or Comenius, as 


en than the modern educator contends with 
: 
oo His life was one long struggle against ultra- 
.| conservatism. Comenius had no moving 
i 


m& pictures, no lantern slides, no stereoscopic 


. views to help him. The art of photography 





was not to be born for two hundred years 
The use of an illustration of any 
sort, even the crude woodcuts of the day, in 
a schoolbook, was as radical an innovation 
as ever the use of the motion projector in 


more. 


the schoolroom would appear today. 
Comenius, however, faced the opposition 
of all the educational tradition of centuries, 
Today he is ac- 
claimed as one of the great educators of all 
time. It difficult then for him to 
work out the details of visual education for 
modern educator. to 
divert the film from a purely theatrical en- 
terprise to serious work in the schoolroom. 
Yet as he 
succeeded beyond his dreams the modern 


and drove home his point. 
was as 


his day as it is for the 


Comenius died 250 years ago. 


educator has made but a beginning, and is 
standing on the threshold of a new vista, an 
inspired and oftimes faulty enthusiast, yet a 
dreamer whose visions have the promise of 
priceless fruit. 

(Concluded on page 2093) 
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‘n _ tior 
° . ° this 

A department conducted by the Secretary of the Academy for the dissemination of 

Academy news and thought. All matter appearing here is wholly on the authority the 
and responsibility of the Academy. B 
inc! 
The New Department of the N. E. A ~ 
ton 
By Dudley Grant Hays met 
President of the National Academy of Visual Instruction we 
HE National Academy of Visual Instruc- privilege of participating in the business meet- teac 
tion is now in its fifth year of service. It ings of trade organizations, nor do we think by 
is strictly an educational organization simi- it best to grant members of such organiza- a 
lar to and affiliated with the N. E. A. It has _ tions the privilege to vote in the official meet- nna 
no commercial ties, nor do its policies depend ings of the N. A. V. I. We 
upon the vote of those engaged in providing There might be some. standpoints from the 
visual materials. It recognizes the great value which this would be helpful. Material pro- whi 
of producers and manufacturers of visual aids. ducers, no doubt, would contribute funds lib-}| ™ 
but believes that educational endeavor should erally if only they could be given the direction tim: 
be free from trade bias. This has always been of our policies. If we remember correctly, last sch 
the policy of the N. E. A. A most cordial year an offer of $100,000 was made to the ae 
Ww 


attitude and friendly relationship exist be- N. E. A. if only it would prescribe the par- 


tween the active members of the N. A. V. I. ticular types of films we should use. In the beli 


and those who are developing and perfecting past the N. E. A. has not deemed this policy lic 
visual aids for our use. We do not ask the wise. Following the lead of the N. E. A. we 


had 
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A Book every Progressive Educator will find of Interest 


MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION 


By DON CARLOS ELLIS and LAURA THORNBOROUGH 


Both authors have had practical experience in the teaching field 
and also in that of Motion Picture production. 
inside and expert knowledge. They discuss both sides of the subject, 
give lists of films available, manufacturers of equipment, teaching 
methods and every other fact that the educator needs to know. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
P. P. CLAXTON, Former U. S. Commissioner of Education 


426 West Broadway 


They write from 


By Mail $2.60 


New York 








have avoided business entanglements which 


might react in a harmful way in our educa 


tional procedure Because of our policy in 


this matter, we were affiliated last with 
the N. E. A. 


Believing that 


year 
strength of numbers and the 


increasing use of visual aids justified the 
action, we petitioned the N. E. A. at the Bos 
ton meeting to permit us to organize a Depart 
ment of Visual Instruction in the N. E. A, that 
we might render more efficient service to the 
teachers of the nation than was being rendered 
by the visual section with its one short pro 
gram each year. This petition will be up for 
final Oakland-Frisco 
We believe no valid reason exists for delaying 
the time of our 
which 
members of the N. E. A., 
time to the work of 


school system. 


action at the meeting 


organizing this department 


concerns those of us who are active 
and are devoting our 
visual instruction in the 

In a recent conference with Dr. William B. 
Owen, President of the N. E. A., he said: “I 
believe the visual instruction work in our pub 
have 


lic schools is here to stay. We should 


had a department attending to this vital work 


before now. I am for it, and will do all I can 
to help it along.” 

“We are rejoiced to know that men of the 
type of Dr. Owen no longer doubt that great 
good will hold upon the 
modern equipment in the visual field and turn- 
ing it more fully to advantage in the class- 


room. Let the N. E. A. 


result from laying 


Committee, which 


was provided for by Mr. Will H. Hays, go 
on with its very helpful work to ascertain what 
types of films seem most effective in our 


school work. We will welcome their construct- 
Meanwhile 


we must continue to make use of all the other 


ive suggestions and profit by them. 


visual aids, such as nature objects, maps, 


charts, globes, models, photographs, stereo- 


graphs, lantern slides, commercial and museum 
exhibits, in such ways as teachers in the class- 
room, on the “firing line” of the real work, 
report as result-getting and worth while. 

To give immense impetus to the great work 
visual instruction, there 


already under way in 


should be in organizing this new de- 


partment. Not to 


no delay 
petition of its 
number 


grant the 


active members when the requisite 


have complied with its regular method of pro- 
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cedure laid down by the N. E. A. will be a 
reversal of the time-honored practice of that 
great organization. 

We urge all N. E. A. members who are in- 
terested in the development of this work to be 
on hand at Oakland, and to stand for prompt 
action in this matter. So far as we have the 
ability, let’s continue to do our own thinking, 
testing, evaluating, and reporting our findings 
to our special committees composed of those 
who are actually doing the teaching in the 
class-room. Our team work will come up for 
consideration in annual meetings of our de- 


partment. The responsibility of “putting 
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over” the subject matter of the curriculym 
and getting therefrom such a healthy reaction 
that the pupils placed under our care will de- 
velop into worthy, efficient citizens, rests upon 
us. We must go forward with our work, using 
such aids as we are able to procure. Let's 
get together; listen to reports from the front 
where action has been most vigorous; receive 
suggestions from the prospectors who have 
located mines worth working; encourage sur- 
veyors to continue surveying; but not sub- 
scribe to the policy of “watchful waiting” and 


doing nothing more. 


Visual Education Departments in State Institutions* (Part J) 


A. P. Hollis 
Chicago, III. 


A. Professional Status of Visual Education 
Officers 


S visual education departments are very 
A recent additions to educational systems, 

their place in our educational institutions 
is not very well defined. It is desirable as early 
as possible (1) to find out what the existing 
practices are, (2) to institute comparisons 
among them, and (3) to use these as furnishing 
clues for establishing the most desirable types 
and standards. 

There are two groups of educational plants 
that have concerned themselves with an organ- 
ized distribution of visual aids to schools. These 
are (1) larger city schools systems and (2) 
state institutions. 

The necessary information concerning the 
present status of visual education departments 
was secured by sending inquiries to these two 
educational groups. The questionnaire was 
sent to cities most likely to have such depart- 
ments. These were the cities of 100,000 popu- 
lation or over, 73 in number, and one smaller 
city, Berkeley, California, 74 in all. It was 
also sent to the state institutions of higher 
learning, and one state normal school, making 
78 higher institutions. 152 questionnaires were 
sent out to the two groups. 

Replies were received from 40 cities, or 55 
per cent of those sent out, and from 54 state 


institutions, or 68 per cent. 60 per cent of all 
questionnaires were returned. The institutions 
that did not return the questionnaires were in- 
variably those that did not have departments of 
visual instruction. 

All of the total returns indicated some form 
of distribution or use of visual aids. But not 
all of them had a special department or officer 
for handling the distribution. As the inquiry 
was directed especially to the relation of such 
special officers to the school staff, only those 
cases are used in this paper, that had reached 
a degree of organization requiring a special 
officer or one whose principal duties related to 
Visual Instruction*. A presentation of the 
more loosely organized systems and an exam- 
ination of a different group of facts which were 
secured from the data, are reserved for a later 
study. No institutions were included in this 
summary, which merely used visual aids, in- 
stead of distributing them. 

Visual instruction departments started as ex- 
tension activities in the state institutions, and 
these will be considered first. Twenty of these 
reported on, showed the departments suffi- 
ciently well organized to employ special officials 
to handle visual aids. The New York State De- 
partment and the Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Education conduct a visual instruction 


(Continued on page 284) 


*An address delivered at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the National Academy of Visual 
Instruction, held at Cleveland Ohio, February 27-March 1, 1923. 
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At Last! An Ideal Photoplay Production for Non-Theatrical 
Exhibitions 


THE LIFE AND WORKS 
OF | 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


IN 5 REELS 


Mr. M. Feldstein, 
Wholesome Film Company, 
804 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
My = a Feldstein 
ave re viewed the motion pictures THE LIFE AND WORKS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE, AND TWINKLE TWINKLE LITTLE STAR. 

The subject matter in THE LIFE AND WORKS OF WILL IAM SHAKESPEARE 
has been well treated and the film itself can be and should be used to good advantage 
in the educational field. We strongly recommend its use to those classes studying any of 
Shakespeare’s Works. 

Very sincerely y« pm 
(Signed) Edward Mayer, Secretary, 
Department of Visual Instructior 
University of California. 


Exclusive or None Exclusive contract and brand new positive prints available. No 
percentage proposition considered 
Write or wire 


for prices on prints and exclusive territory; also bookings. 
World rights controlled by 


WHOLESOME EDUCATIONAL FILM COMPANY 
804 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Visual Instruction Meetings at Oakland 


HE National Academy of Visual Instruction affiliated with the N. E. A. last year, and 
. at once took the necessary steps to develop a department of visual instruction in the 

N. E. A. If the usual procedure provided for in the regulations of the N. E. A. is 
adhered to, this department will be fully established at the coming meeting. 

Because of the strictly non-commercial nature of the Academy, and the fact that its 
President was instrumental in starting the movement for this new department, pending 
the time of its organization, he was requested by Dr. William B. Owen, President of the 
N. E. A. to prepare the visual program for the Association at Oakland this year. At the 
start of the preliminary work on this program, Dr. H. B. Wilson, Superintendent of Schools 
of Berkeley, California, was chosen as Chairman. He has given much time and energy to 
the cause. With his fellow-workers on the coast, he has arranged splendid programs, rich 
in vital ideas related to visual instruction, for the afternoons of Tuesday, July 3, and Thurs- 
day, July 5th, in Aahemes’ Temple, Oakland. Some of the best-known speakers who will 
attend the Oakland meeting will appear on the program of the two sessions of the Visual 
Instruction Department. In addition to the programs there will be interesting exhibits of 
the latest available materials and most valuable equipment which can be had for use in 
visual instruction. We present herewith the tentative program of general subjects to be 
discussed by a dozen or more speakers of national prominence from various sections of the 
country. The names of the speakers will be announced later. 

1. The Materials and Equipment Available for Visual Instruction. 

2. Handicaps to the Successful Use of Visual Aids. 

3. How to Render the Teaching Staff of a School System Keen and Alert to the Values 
and Uses of Visual Materials. 

4. The Training of Teachers for Service and During Service in the Uses of Visual 
Materials. . 

5. Experimental Evidences in Reference to the Value of Visual Aids, and the Best Pro- 
cedure in Using Them. 
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service and are included in the list. So also is 
the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, which 
receives an annual state appropriation, and 
conducts a state wide service. 

The full questionnaire included 27 points. 
Only the first nine are used in the present 
paper. They deal respectively with Depart- 
mental Relations, Titles of Chief Officers of 
Visual Instruction, Duties, Qualifications, Sal- 
ary, Rank, Assistants and Budgets. These re- 
late to the professional standing of the depart- 
ments and their personnel, and were considered 
important enough to constitute a separate phase 
for report. 

Other topics relating to the character of the 
visual aids used and the extent and nature of 
the distribution, are reserved for a later con- 
sideration. 

The summaries and some observation based 
on the data may prove of some interest. 

All of the twenty departments did not report 
on all of the items, so that the averages cited 
are computed sometimes from a less number 
of cases than twenty. 


Under What Department? 


Ten institutions report visual instruction de- 
partments under Extension Divisions, which 
was to be expected, as the distribution of visual 
aids is clearly an extension function. As to or- 
ganization therefore, most frequently, it is not 
technically related to the teaching staff of the 
colleges, but as to service, qualifications and 
spirit, it is very closely related to the teaching 
on the campus and in the schools of the state. 
Nearly all these men report that though they 
were in extension, they nevertheless attend 
faculty meetings. As they supply campus 
classes with visual aids, this is a very desirable 
feature. 

The Philadelphia Commercial Museum is a 
unique institution, but as it gets $15,000 a year 
from the state, and its material is available to 
the schools of the state, it is really functioning 
as a state institution for the distribution of 
visual aids. 

Duties 

The duties attaching to the new departments 
present as rich a variety as the titles. Twelve 
are especially mentioned. The data shows that: 

(1) 
visual aids. 

(2) All officials select, and either purchase 
or rent visual aids. 


All officials supervise the distribution of 
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(3) Four report that they have supervised 
the production of films. 

(4) Four report that they prepare the synop. 
ses of the films or lectures for the slide sets, 


(5) Five specify under Duties that they give 
courses in visual instruction to either students 
or teachers, but elsewhere on the question- 


naire, it would appear that fifteen give such 
courses. 
(6) Two state that they manufacture slides, 
(7) Three with campus 
departments to plan for class in- 


have conferences 


visual aids 
struction. 

(8) No one mentions the printing of pro. 
grams, bulletins, labels and other printed mat- 
ter; but undoubtedly that was taken for granted 
—as, a full equipped department requires a wide 
variety of labels, records, lists and forms. 


(9) One “spreads Visual Instruction 
throughout the state.” 
(10) One “collects photographic negatives 


and makes slides and prints. Distributes also 
high grade carbons, gravures and color prints 
for school walls. Passes upon projection ap- 
paratus and works of art, for which state grants 


aid to schools. Evaluates visual aids and makes 


suggestions.” 
Altogether it 
Visual Education duties 
enough to keep a full fledged department prof- 
the 


state director, I 


that directors of 


discovered 


would seem 


have 
school year. In 
my found the 
year divided itself roughly into two six months 


itably busy throughout 


own work as a 
periods—the busy period of booking, from No- 
vember to April inclusive, and the dull period 
from May to October While the 
dull period light in the extra 
time was profitably employed in searching the 


inclusive. 
was bookings, 
country for new material, repair and better or- 
ganization of old material, and in the summer, 
especially, conducting teachers’ courses in Vis- 
ual Instruction. 
Rank 

The rank in the teaching staff seems to have 
previous 
instrumental in 


frequently by the 
position held by the official 
organizing the work. This seems evident where 
the terms, assistant professor, instructor and 
agent are used. Nine cases rank as Heads of 
Departments, though the title used may be sec- 
retary, assistant extension director, or assistant 
of associate Head of Department 
then may be regarded as the central tendency 


been determined 


professor. 


for rank of the new officials in the state insti- 


Seven are either associate or assistant 


tutions. 
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une, £5 
ed 
ive * = ca 
ts Motion Picture Projector 
yn- 
ch For schools, churches, and similar institutions, industrial 
concerns, railway and steamship companies, and all others 
with whom clear, steady, flickerless projection is important, 
es, and portability is an advantage. 
= Equipped for Mazda lamp and with Universal motor, both 
in- adaptable any standard lighting current. May be had 
with or without stereopticon for showing slides or views. 
- Stereopticon quickly and easily attached or detached. 
at The Zenith produces sharp and clear pictures up to 100 feet 
and over Uses standard films only. The selection of 
ed standard films is almost unlimited. 
ide Simple and easy to operate. Light in weight, less than 60 
lbs. Dependable, adaptable, sturdy and established. En- 
t I ry. 4 . 
on dorsed by users; guaranteed. The moderate price appeals 
to those who desire durable and standard equipment at 
reasonable cost. Send for illustrative and descriptive book- 
pes Tested by let. No obligation 
Iso Years of 
nts Efficient ° 
: Performance Safety Projector Company 
its 310-312 West 2nd St. Duluth, Minn. 
ces 
of ™ ; os 
aa professor and also in charge of Visual Instru terials to be distributed. Its nearest analogy 
S) o . . . . . 
of- tion—but of these, I have listed only thoss in a state institution is the library, although the 
In| Whose chief duties were Visual Instruction distribution covers a much wider territory. In- 
stitutions contemplating such departments 
he Budgets Se ree! : 
‘hs should bear in mind that an initial expenditure 
a One is impressed with the small size of the of a comparatively large sum of money is 
' - . - . 7 
7 budgets less salaries. In most college depart needed to procure a stock of slides, films and 
he ments, the salary is the main expense and when exhibits, worth the distribution. Commercial 
ar the salary of the professor is provided for, that and propaganda materials on a more or less 
he is the end of it. In all but seven cases, the free basis, with which many departments had 
* salary greatly exceeds the rest of the budget their start, are of uncertain educational value, 
mn Four have no budgets but are dependent upon and while many of them are incidentally of 
a. gifts or allowances from the main department high informational merit, the main reliance of 
or some general fund. The range of the budgets educational distributing agencies must be upon 
less salaries in the state institutions or depart- materials produced by educators for educational 
ve ments reporting is from $200 to $22,000, and the ends. Just what amount would be available is 
ws | *Verage is $4,808. difficult to state. The writer ventures suggest- 
te If we leave out the two large budgets from ing, however, a proportion. The budget for 
si the Philadelphia Commercial Museum and the materials should at least equal the budget for 
nd] State Department at Albany, New York ($15,- salaries of officials who are to handle the ma- 
of 000 each), the average for the State institutions terials. Two of the states reporting support 
- drops from $4,808 to $3,553. more than one center of distribution. Where 
nt The best organized departments, show an an the state supports the service it will materially 
.ntg ual budget, and one large enough to permit reduce expense to have only one center of visual 
cy the purchase of slides and films and, in a few instruction in a state. It will then be possible 
ti Ses, their manufacture. A visual instruction to give that center adequate funds for a state 
int department is primarily concerned with ma wide distribution 
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exi 
‘‘Thumb Nail Sketches’’ in Visual Instruction " 
By Ernest L. Crandall ma‘ 
tea 
No. 4 Psychological Approach to Visual Instruction = 
N OUR last article we traced briefly the his- hand, is universal, general, absolute. Either idet 
| torical development whereby, through man’s together with countless cherished intuitions tha: 
wholly changed attitude toward life and the common to all mankind. Moreover, we should don 
world, his attention finally became riveted upon also run counter to much that is recognized in the 
his own psychological processes and especially virtually every school of psychology. Even met 
upon sensation as a source of knowledge. In thase who would flout Divine inspiration, scoff l 
conclusion we pointed out that it was by this ®t psychic phenomena and even resent the | 80 
avenue, historically speaking, that visual in- designation of the on self as the Soul, fear- a 
struction entered upon the educational arena, ‘8 S°™© spiritual ees, “ia compenss ‘a 
: ‘ ; ‘ : to recognize certain physiological or biological bus 
since its very essence consists in the substitu- . ileaiat pet cas : 
" aM ; ‘ inheritances, instincts, inhibitions, impulses, av 
tion of direct sensory impressions for the what not, that are quite apart from, and that dev 
spoken or written symbol, in the teaching profoundly affect the interpretation of external ing 
nba stimuli. What is still more significant, if we eve 
We frequently encounter the sweeping state- accept the postulate that all knowledge comes that 
ment that all man’s knowledge comes to him through the senses, we bind ourselves irrev- abl 
through the senses. To subscribe to that for-  ocably to the proposition that truth is relative. tior 
mula, we must consign to the same scrap-heap Sensation is individual, specific, variable. Your Gor 
the visions of the Hebrew prophets, the Chris- sensation is not my sensation. It may not even I 
tian mystics, and all the poets of all the ages, resemble my sensation. Fact, on the other wrc 
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there is a violet ray or there is not, however it 
may appear to you and me. Either two is more 
than one or it is not; even though I may see 
two where you see one, or might have done so 
before prohibition. Even Mr. Einstein, I fancy, 
does not wish to sweep us altogether away from 
this bit of intellectual terra firma. The relativ 
ity of sensation, perception, conception, knowl 
edge, should only emphasize the necessity of 
postulating absolute verity somewhere. 

This reservation is needful, not so much for 
an -appreciation of 
the sake of emphasizing that our first concern 


visual instruction, as for 
as teachers is not the comprehension of this 
or that phase of the educational process, but 
a genuine understanding of the child mind as 
a whole, of the child spirit, 
ject to the term. The whole tendency of our 


iT you do not ob 


modern teaching, as of our modern life, is s« 


strongly toward mere objectivity, we spend s« 
much time and energy in piling up data and 
devote so littl 
clusions, we scrutinize life processes so meti 


give so little heed to 


reflection to arriving at con 
ulously and life’s pur 
poses, that we need now and again to bring 
ourselves up with a round turn and recogniz: 
the philosophical necessity of recognizing thx 
existence somewhere of fundamental, universal 
transcendent truth. 

We are teachers, not of physics and math: 
matics, not of language and expression; we at 
children. We are 


If appreciation of visual instructio1 


teachers of trainers of th 
child mind. 
were to lead us still farther along the path of 
identifying mind training with sense training, 
than we are prone already to go, through the 
dominance of the 
then I for one 
method altogether. 


Unless we wish to produce a race of egoists, 


modern objective attitude, 


should wish to discard this 


egotists and crass materialists, then our first 
duty is not to multiply sensations for the child, 
but to aid him in their interpretation; not t 
busy ourselves continuaHy about accumulating 
a vast store of percepts for the child, but to 
devote the major part of our attention to help- 
ing him weld these into sound concepts; not 
even to conceive of our supreme function as 
that of enriching the child’s mind with depend 
able concepts, but that of leading his imagina 
tion out from these to some generic notion 
God’s great universe and its laws. 

It may be wholly a question of emphasis, but 
wrong emphasis is the 


whole secret of bad 
teaching. 


It is just because the mere mechan 
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The Magazine is 
Removable and 
is carried within 
the case 


Approved 

by the 
Underwriters’ 
Laboratories 


The 
BEACON PROJECTOR 


‘‘It seems to me that your projector re- 
presents the very last word in structural 
perfection. You have eliminated every 
possible fire hazard, and have, at the same 
time, included every up-to-date feature 


which makes for splendid projection. 


‘The simplicity and safety of your ma- 
chine should make the use of motion pictures 
in the school, the church and in the home, 
almost universal.” 


(Excerpt from a letter written to us 

by one of the foremost authorities 

on non-theatrical motion picture 
practice. ) 


BE ACON 


THE SUIT CASE 

PROJECTOR WITH 

THE STRAIGHT 
FILM FEED 





THE BEACON PROJECTOR CO. 


Incorporated 
521-531 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
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ics of visual instruction tend so strongly to 
emphasize sensation, the objective, the con- 


crete, that I have felt impelled to sound this 
warning note at the very outset. 

Happy the teacher who can enter somewhat 
into Wordsworth’s beautiful vision child- 
hood :— 

“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.” 

For those to whom this may seem like poetic 
mysticism it may still be possible, with Tenny- 
son to “dimly trust the larger hope,” or, with 
gentle Matthew Arnold, to reach out in our 
appraisals of life, of history, of the universe, 
after that “somewhat, not ourselves, that makes 


of 


for righteousness.” In any case, a teacher with 


no spiritual anchorage, no spiritual background 


for his teaching, is no teacher, but a blind 
leader of the blind. 
With these reservations made, it is safe to 


proceed to the formulation of the place of sen- 
sation in the learning (consequently also in the 
teaching) process. I think we should have lit- 
tle difficulty in agreeing to a formula something 
like the following:—‘“Sensation is the reaction 
of the ego (self, soul) to stimuli from the out- 
world, transmitted through the nervous 
by means of which the individual ar- 


side 
system 
rives at a consciousness of self and of the world 
about him, and through the interpretation of 
which he derives some conception of the uni- 


verse.” 
It will be noted that this definition seeks to 
be neither exclusive nor inclusive: but it is 


clearly descriptive of the process by which we 
acquire most of our information, particularly 
thus that we 
obtain at least our working knowledge of the 
world about us, and of our relation to it. And 
this is especially true of the child. Hence the 
importance of training the senses and of teach- 
ing through the senses. 

In visual instruction recourse is had to the 
direct sense appeal. The child is taught to vis- 
ualize through As far 
ticable he is presented with objects or the visual 
representations of objects, rather 
As a result his mind is stored with the 
These are 


our practical information. It is 


visualization. as prac- 


than with 
words. 
images rather than with symbols. 
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the raw material of which the voluntary and 
involuntary combinations and permutations are 
compounded, upon which he rears his structure 
of percept, concept, thought and knowledge. 
That such a method encourages observation, 
stimulates imagination, sharpens judgment, en- 
and broadens, 
deepens and solidifies the whole process of aec- 


riches information generally 
quiring knowledge, can hardly be disputed. 
To presume that the of vision alone 
should be appealed to would be absurd. Equally 
bootless is it, in my opinion, to indulge in fine- 
spun calculations to percentage 
of human knowledge is acquired through this 
particular sense, which some have stated to be 
The signifi- 


sense 


what exact 


as 


as high as 85 or even 87 per cent. 
cant that in the 
conduct of life, the sense of vision is the one 


fact is common every-day 
great dominating sense, and not only that, but 
the the one 
chief through 
impressions are 
the tiniest 


the 


unifying sense. It is 


of 


one great 


instrument co-ordination, 
which all 
marshalled and 


child 


our other sensory 


in order. Even 


seeks 


put 


instinctively with the eyes 


| 





source of sound and bends a scrutinizing glance 


upon whatever he touches. 

One more word of warning and we may con- 
clude this article. Just as the visual instruc- 
tionist should keep ever in mind that he is a 
teacher of children mere trainer of 


senses, so should he be careful not to exagger- 


and not a 


ate the importance of the visual appeal to the | 


exclusion of other forms of instruction. 


prove a blessing and not a bane, 
tion must be adjusted with perfect nicety to 
every step of the learning process and to every 


phase of the child’s psychological development. | 
. * . - . a | 
Surely, the study of the precise function of | 


visual instruction, and of its several variant 


forms, with relation to the various phases of 
the the various 


stages of the whole learning process, with rela- 


recitation, with relation to 
tion to the psychological age of the child, with 
relation to the subject matter, and with rela- 
tion to various other devices in the art of teach- 
ing, affords deliberation, 
earnest discussion and 
To embark upon such a study without recur- 
ring from the outset and continuously to the 
first principles of pedagogy, 
would be like rashly attempting to sail upon 
uncharted seas, with plenty of charts and maps 
at hand. Accordingly, in our next article we 
shall make our first preliminary excursion into 


matter for grave 


wide experimentation. 


psychological 


those familiar but always surprising waters. 


| 


To | 


visual instruc- | 


June 
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Exclusive Distribution Rights Contract and Brand 
New Positi Print Availabl 
in the three premiere juvenile wholesome productions for the states of Colorado, 
New Mexica, Utah, Wyoming, and Southern Idaho. Also Calitornia, Arizano, Nevada, 

and Washington, Oregon, Montana, Alaska and Northern Idaho 

Little Red Riding Hood - - - - : - - - 5 Reels 
Cinderella and the Magic Slipper - - - - . : 4 Reels 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star - - : - - - - 5 Reels 
Mr. M. Feldstein, 
Wholesome Film Company, 
804 S. Wabash Ave., 
My dear Mr. Feldstein 

rWINKLE TWINKLE LITTLE STAR is a charming and captivating story which 
will delight any audience. The child actors are remarkable and the subject itself could 
not have been played better, if at all, by adults We strongly recommend this picture 
for use in all communities interested in better films. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Edward Mayer, Secretary, 
Department of Visual Instruction, 
University of California 
Write for particulars and territory 
No percentage propositions considered 
For bookings also write We will refer same to territorial distributor 
Whol Educational Films C 
804 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
Legislative Progress Visual Instruction at the 
In the last issue of THE EpucATIONAL SCREEN Oakland Convention 
announcement was made of two measures [he arrangements now virtually completed 


pending before the New York Legislature, between the Visual Instruction Association of 


which would open up the use of standard gaug: 


non-inflammable film in portable projectors, ‘ : 
- none : and demonstration of visual instruction 
without booth or operator. These bills have 


America and the business management of the 
N. E. A. insure the most striking presentation 
mate- 
rials and methods ever attempted. The far end 


(a 6 » legis: > by hee a 
now passed both houses of the legislature by; of the exhibition floor, opposite the main en- 
an overwhelming majority and are betore Gov trance and constituting about one-fourth of the 
ernor Smith for signature. entire floor space of the hall, has been allotted 


The Massachusetts Legislature is still in ses 


sion at this writing and has before it a similar 


to visual instruction. This segregated exhibit 
will be under the management of the Visual 


Instruction Association of America, which has 


legislative proposal, which the Visual Instruc 


tion Association of America is vigorously push 
exhibitors of visual instruction materials. 


hired the space outright and will sublet it to 


Ing. In addition to the individual booths, two 
Meantime the Fire Protective Association of commodious display counters for common and 
America, in session at Chicago, has unani- co-operative use have been provided, also a 


mously approved in the last detail the nation 
wide legislative program outlined in our pre 
vious announcement, a program worked out by 
a representative group of persons brought to 


gether by the Legislative Committee of the various parts of the exhibit 


general rest and conference room. A separate 
projection room, seating upwards of one hun- 
dred persons will be in constant use for film 
and slide demonstrations, in addition to which 


six or eight other screens will be provided in 


Association. This is the first time that visual instruction 
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help 


“‘McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns” 


rLEASE 


yourself 


to get and us to give you some real service and 
good prompt shipments by placing your order now, 


and avoiding the Fall “School Rush.” 





You’d 
much 
you 


Shop Early 


Meantime, if 


be surprised at how 
difference it makes if 


you want any 
help (information, advice, 
technical assistance) we are 


the people to ask for it. 


McIntosh Stereopticon 
Company 


485 Atlas Block CHICAGO 








exhibits have been thus segregated and, when 
one adds to this segregation the strategic situa- 
tion of the floor space allotted, it will readily 
be seen that the effect can hardly be less than 
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Plan of space taken by the Visual Instruction Association of America for 
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in this field. 


spectacular. 
ness manager of the N. E. 
visual 
tion.” 


To quote Mr. H. A. Allen, busi- 


A., “This is promot- 


instruction through visual instruc- 
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discussed on another page. 
invited to make use of this page, 
properly considered herein. 
HE projection of still pictures on the 


has 
for at least two 


screen been a practical accomplish- 
ment hundred and fifty 
years and the modern magic lantern has been 
f 


developed almost to perfection in the matter c 
simplicity and efficiency. It may therefore be 


proper to offer a word of explanation as to the 


necessity for a department devoted to the 
mechanics of projection. 
Experience has demonstrated, to the writer 


at least, that few exhibitions of lantern 
slides can be considered as 
perfection in this art. Compared with the type 
writer or sewing machine a stereopticon lantern 
is ridiculously but the 


fact that it is connected to a of electric 


very 


displaying absolute 


simple in its operation, 


source 


power invests it with a mysterious quality 
which seems to pervade the entire piece of 
mechanism. The writer is the head of a de 
partment which loans out several hundred 


lanterns a season and if the condition in which 
these machines is 
the efficiency with which they 
scarcely one out of the lot has performed its 


service in a 


returned is any evidence of 


have been used, 


satisfactory manner 
More than twenty years ago the writer began 
itional work and 
still able to 


sim] 


the use of lantern slides in educ 
even today find 
learn. It may be that 
a magic lantern renders us careless in its opera 
tion, but the fact 
find perfect 
course is not always the 
the operator. During the past 
sional speakers have appeared before our 
ences with lantern slides which displayed a most 
regrettable lack of appreciation of the limita- 
tions of 
labels are so common 


that we are 
the 


we 
very ylicity ot 


that seldom do we 


This of 


lantern or 


remains 
exemplified. 
fault of the 


projection 
season profes- 


audi- 


Slides without thumb 
the 
than the exception, and in one instance we were 
called upon to project what it must be admitted 
was a set of most unusual character and splen- 


did technical quality, which were not only free 


projection. 


rule rather 


as to he 
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Lantern and Slide 


Conducted by 
Dr. Cartos E. CuMMINGS 


The editor of this department will attempt to answer all queries sub- 
mitted, on the making or projection of lantern slides, lanterns or still - 
projectors, or pictures made by photography for educational purposes. 
All matters connected with moving picture projection or films will be 
All readers of the Educational Screen are 
and submit questions on any topic 


irom mats but were not even dignified by being 
lied with glasses. Undoubtedly a 
of this carelessness is due to a lack 
of appreciation of projection difficulties and pos- 
sibly this department may be the means of 
assisting in reaching the ideal condition where- 
in the operator, teacher and audience are abso- 


lutely 


Supt cover 


deal 


sood 


unconscious of lantern or operator, and 
le picture alone 
[here are a thousand and one minor details 
and questions which we are called upon daily 
to answer and undoubtedly this also applies to 
institution or individual using projection 
all of the formal dis- 
cussions in regard to visual education methods 


as tar 


attracts their attention. 


any 
apparatus. Practically 
as slides are concerned are given over to 
questions as to proper selection of slides and 
the displaying and explain- 
ing them, and very little attention is given to the 
mechanical his can only be considered 
for 


proper methods of 
end 
as unfortunate, no teacher using slides in 
an attain one hundred per cent 
such slide be of proper tech- 
and shown with a brilliancy and 
nakes its viewing entirely 
effort on the part of the 
ed idea that a child can 
heap piano out of tune is not 


the class room 


efficiency except 
nical quality 


which 1 


rpness 
Irom strain or 


pupil. The old 


f I fashion 
music ofr i < 


irn 
and there is no reason why a 
not at the 
appreciation of art qual- 
subordinating the 
the illustration. 


lantern slides should 


same time develop an 


. + ta | "% 
ty without in any 


way 
rely pedagogical quality of 
» therefore propose to utilize a page or two 
f this yn every month to develop the 
lantern from the standpoint of the 
features of projector and slide. As 
1, we will make no attempt to 
subject or teaching value of 


publicati 
ise of the 
mechanical 
has been explai1 
discuss choice « 
This is 


pictures. properly covered on other 
pages. In addition to purely technical matter 
which will be based as far as possible on 
definite inquiries which we may receive and 
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LANTERN 





AND SLIDE The Educational Screey 





OK. V. Co. Stereographs in use in classroom 
Stereographs and Lantern Slides- 
intermediate grades, Junior High 


Write for 








selected 
and 


further information. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Inc. 


Stereographs and 
Lantern Slides 


aretheteachers greatest help 


Plan now to equip 
your school with these 
most efficient Visual 


Aids. 


and 


available. 


and classified for primary 
High Schools are now 


Meadville, Penna. 








which are solicited from any user of projec- 
tion apparatus, we hope to be able to broaden 
the department as space permits to its utmost 
of practical value. 

We will be glad at any time to answer ques 
tions as to proper type of apparatus, covering 
such points as electric current available, size of 
screen and distance from screen, character of 
illuminant best suited, and possibly methods by 

We will be 
Dark Room 
equipment and materials and methods, and in 
must that 
the making of a lantern slide begins with the 
making of the We shall 


attempt to answer any question as to cameras 


which equipment may be secured. 
glad to make suggestions as to 
forgotten 


his connection it not be 


original negative. 
for field or laboratory which would be suit- 
able We 
file a directory of the competent recommended 
the 
biggest practical problems which we meet in 
our work, and the Department may be of serv 
ice eventually in 


for our needs. should also have on 


lantern slide colorists, as this is one of 


compiling an Intelligence 
Bureau to be called on in securing and placing 
competent Dark Room operators. We may be 
able even to act as a center of exchange for 


duplicate slides. If the EpucationaAt ScrEEN 


had on hand a list of materials which subscrib- 


ers have to offer, such exchanges could be 


very readily accomplished. 
As this 


tensive program, it 


may be considered as a rather ex- 


would not be wise at this 
time to take the position that we can do all of 
the idea in 


of making the EpucATIONAL SCREEN of the utmost 


these things. However, with mind 


visual edu- 


the effort at 


teachers using 
shall 


and time alone can determine 


practical value to 


cation methods, we make 


least what lines 
will prove to be of the greatest value If you 
have any problems in your work in any way re- 
lating to photography, making of slides, or 
hesitate to 
be that this 


Department is limited to still pictures and all 


projection, do not apply 


formation. It must remembered 
matters connected with the motion pictures will 
be taken up in another place. 
Probably the most serious problem facing the 
rural 
not 


universal use of slides confronts the 


teacher whose teaching quarters are 


The 
lantern 


wide- 
slide 


equipped with electric current. 


spread and recent expansion of 


work in the schools has been brought about 
very rapidly by the development of the small 


portable projector, the current consumption of 
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works on any regular lighting socket. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


Perfect Slide Projection—for 
Class Room or Auditorium 


The Model BB Balopticon gives the most pleasing dissolving effects, one 
picture blending with the next—the best way to show slides. 





| Ask your dealer or write us for complete description 


Bausch ¢F Jomb Optical ©. 


WASHINGTON 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





It is virtually two lanterns in 
one, yet is very compact and has 
no complicated adjustments. 
Equipped with two powerful 
Mazda lamps, it is“entirely silent 
and automatic in operation, and _ | 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON 














attached to an 


without 


that it can be 


socket 


which is sa low 
ordinary 
blowing fuses and whose source of illumination 


lighting danger of 


is a simple electric bulb. 
Many of us can remember when the equip 
ment for showing slides was of a cumbrous and 


often unsatisfactory charactet 


Probably for 
softness and pleasing quality I 


the calcium light 


1 


has never been excelled, but this equipment is 
is doubtful if 
Mantle 


lamps consuming alcohol and other fuels have 


practically obsolete today and it 


the necessary gas could be secured. 


been made to serve, with more or less satisfac 


tion, and acetylene burners, either direct flame 


or projected against a refractory earth, have 
been developed. All of these methods however 
are complicated, unsatisfactory and very apt to 
be put out of commission accidentally. 

There is a big 
this direction but it would probably be too much 
to hope that it 


the expansion of electric service 


opportunity for research in 


will ever be accomplished, as 


is taking place 


so rapidly that the sale of such outfits would 
become less with each passing vear. It is only 
a short time ago that the Nernst light was 


brought out, presented as representing perfec 
tion in lantern illumination, but the high effi 


bulb has completely surpassed 
it in cheapness and brilliancy. 
the responsibility for this De- 


ciency tungsten 


In assuming 
partment the writer realizes that the limitations 
of space must confine the material presented to 
that which offers practical value and service. 
We earnestly request you to send in your prob- 
without Your difficulties are 
someone else’s difficulties. 


hesitation. 


ems 


probably 





The Flickering Screen 
(Concluded from page 279) 

“There is no learning.” 
rom earliest childhood that statement has 
been emphasized to myriads of learners. 
There is no royal road to learning, but that 


royal road to 


forms no excuse for keeping the roads that 
we do have a slough or a dustheap, like the 
country our grandfathers. 
There is no excuse for clinging to the ox- 
wagon when the automobile or motor-truck 
will serve. Pave, macadamize, resurface the 
road to learning that you do possess. Then 
watch your results. 


highways of 
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The Educational Screen 


Pictures and the Church 


Conducted by 


CHESTER C, 


OTION Pictures in the Church are 
still, in the mind cf the average indi- 
vidual, very much of an innovation, and 

like all innovations, are regarded by many with 

suspicion and by others with positive hostility. 

The Church was the first great patron of the 
invention of printing. Here was a new inven- 
tion which doubtless many said, as they say 
of all new things, “It is of the devil, and has 
no place in the Church.” But there were 
churchmen too wise to stand aside and permit 
this revolutionizing process of movable type to 
be monopolized by those who, motivated by 
desire of gain, should use it to pander to the 
low and base. These churchmen seized 


upon this new method of appeal to the eye for 


wise 


religious propaganda and education. 


What an inestimable loss to the Christian 
Church if suddenly all our Bibles, hymnals, 
church calendars, church periodicals and re- 


ligious and devotional books were swept out 
of existence! But if the reactionary and ultra- 
conservative elements of the Christianity of the 
early days of printing had had their way it is 
safe to say that the Church would have held 
aloof from printing until the art had become 
so debased and abused that it would have been 
extremely difficult to rescue it for the holiest 
uses of life. 

Now, motion pictures are simply the evolu- 
tion of printing. Instead of taking off an im- 
pression from 
pictures are a form of printing upon celluloid 
film. If a printed page can be used for further- 
ing the work of God, then the 
motion picture, in an even more effective way, 
be used for the same purpose? It was a clergy- 
man who developed celluloid film for motion 
picture use, and those who first saw possibili- 


movable type on paper, motion 


why cannot 


ties in motion pictures saw the greatest possi- 
bilities for their development and usefulness in 
the field of religion and education. 
But early in their development 
purveyors of cheap entertainment seized upon 
the infant industry, set up their rude projectors 


third-rate 


in empty store rooms, and the greatest tribute 
one can pay to 
motion pictures is that they survived the days 
of wretched, flickering films of the dark, musty, 
These men thought 


the inherent possibilities of 


ill-smelling nickelodeons. 
to kill the goose that laid the golden eggs. but 


MARSHALL, 


D.D. 


the goose, like the proverbial cat, was possessed 
of nine lives, and was not so easily to be killed, 
Indeed, the industry, almost over night, has 
come to be the third from standpoint of size in 
America. It is still, to a degree, in ill-repute 
for the reason that those who might have been 
expected to see the vast possibilities of its use 
in the realm of education and religion stood 
aloof from it. It did not seem to have sufficient 
dignity, and it was an innovation. The conse- 
quences were that an art, so marvelously de- 
veloped from an entertainment side, is still jp 
its infancy so far as the church and school are 
concerned, 

Up to the very recent past, the motion pic- 
ture has been produced with only the theatrical 
audience in mind, and all distributing agencies 
have been adapted to serve that particular field, 
Those who have been determined to use it for 
religious and secular education have been sorely 
tried in their efforts to secure knowledge as to 
appropriate film, and when once they have 
known what was appropriate they have only 
too often found this material unavailable for 
their use. 

Seriously minded men are thinking of the 
the for the 


before. The writer once said 


adaptability of motion picture 


church as never 
clergyman connected with a 
publishing that the 


when the motion picture department and 


to a prominent 


great agency day would 
come 
library of his concern would be larger than the 
present publishing department, and he predicted 
this time was not more than fifty years in the 
After a this 
publisher replied, “I shouldn’t be surprised if 
The writer repeated this con- 


future few moments reflection 
you are right.” 
versation some time later to a conservative lay- 
man, and to his astonishment this layman re- 
plied, “Why put it fifty years in the future? It 
isn’t going to take nearly that long.” 

America 
far the 
possibilities of motion pictures than we are apt 
3ut the impression is deep-rooted 
available material. 
There are liter- 
ally thousands of reels of film already existant 
which can be used for the three-fold purposes 
the film—for com- 
entertainment, and for 


There are hundreds of ministers in 


who are more deeply interested in 


to realize. 
that 
This impression is erroneous. 


there is not sufficient 


for which Church needs 


munity for education 


Juni 
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You Must Have the 
New Bass Catalog! 


This new 52 page book is your 
guide to correct buying in Motion 
Picture Cameras, Projectors, and 
Supplies. Price lowest. Quality 





and Service as only Bass knows 


how to give. Write or wire for your copy today. 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
Dept. 210-109 No. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 








*MINUSA® 


Portable Screens 





INSURE HEALTHY EYES 


Samples and literature upon request 


MINUSA CINE SCREEN CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















evangelism. But the channels through which 


information as to these films may be spread to 
ministers scattered all over the land have been 
utterly inadequate. 

It is also to be borne in mind that much of 
valu- 


the material which would be exceedingly 


able cannot be secured, because many exchanges 


are not permitted by the exhibitors to rendet 
service to churches. 
We confidently state that thousands of pas 


tors are just waiting till they can be assured 


of proper distribution service and ample mate 
rial of the right sort to install projection equip 


ment and to use this greatest human inventio1 


for the work of the Kingdom of God 

We can also predict with considerable con 
fidence that such a day is now dawning. The 
Educational Screen, with its various depart 


dissemination of information, its 


lists 


ments, its 


1 


issuance of film and all its other plans, 


will fill a need which has been utterly neglected 
hitherto. 
It is a matter for deepest gratification that 


there are now a few producing companies with 


personnels and financial backing which will 


enable them to produce really worth-while pic- 
tures for the church field 
And in the third place, the 
ness of the 
overcome, 


vulnerable weak 


past is in a really fair way to be 
the problem of 


namely distribution 


This problem is too intricate for the uninitiated 


Beginning with the September issue, 


his list of films suitable for church use, 


to understand all the difficulties to be overcome. 
The keenest minds are giving their undivided 


attention to this problem at this time, with 
every indication that the solution will be found 
very soon. A long step in advance has been 


taken by the recent organization of a National 


Chamber of Commerce of Non-Theatrical Mo- 


tion Pictures 
[he time has now come when we can say 
vith perfect confidence to any church that it 


is safe to install the very best and most perma- 
with a certainty of 


nent. projection equipment 


being able to get ever increasingly satisfactory 
Service 

If 90 life 
surely it is high time 


per cent of the impressions of 


come through the eve, 


the Church of the Living God seized upon this 


marvelous instrument of appeal to the eye, that 


through the eye-gate we may impart the re- 


ligious instruction and evangelistic appeal it 


brings within our reach. 


[lo anyone who fears pictures will compete 
let me 
contemplated and will never 
not to 
seek to supplant each other but to supplement 


other kind of pic- 


with the time-honored spoken word 


sav such is not 


transpire. The eye and the ear are 


Jesus used the only 


eacn 


ture available in his day—the word picture— 


nd how abundantly and marvellously He vin- 
Shall 


works of 


dicated its use 


follow Him by 
man to make men praise 


not we 
a4 the 


Him? 


usin 


Dr. Marshall will supply each month 
selected from the month’s releases. 


\s far as space permits, questions pertaining to the church field will be ans- 


wered in this department. 


Further, as stated in the 


which appears in September. 


editorials 
church films to be included as a section of “1001 
EDITOR’S 


Correspondence is invited 


Marshall 


Films,” 


will edit the 
the third edition of 


for June, Dr. 


NOTE. 











The Educational Screen 


Motion Picture Projection 


Conducted by 


F. H. RicHARDSON 


Technical Editor of The Moving Picture World and Author of “The Blue Book of Projection.” 


the Editor-in-Chief of THe EpucaTioNaAL 

SCREEN, to undertake the editing of a Pro- 
jection Department therein. Since that time I 
have wondered whether or no | acted wisely in 
assuming this task, for the reason that the prob- 
lems of professional projection—theatre work— 
with which I have been so closely allied for 
many years, are very different from those of the 
non-professional field. 

Well, anyhow I have passed my word and 
that settles it. I shall do the best I can—and 
I have observed that one who enters upon a 
task with that determination usually, at least, 
does not make an entire failure. 

While I am at the head of this department | 
shall endeavor to make it as helpful to the read- 
ers of the EpucaTIONAL SCREEN as possible. The 
readers are at liberty to consult me on any of 
the many problems of projection and I will do 
my best to give them aid. I ask, in return, 
that such of you as may feel able to contribute 
anything which will help someone else in pro- 
jecting a better screen image will do so, to the 
end that we become co-operatively helpful. 


S ite while since I agreed with Mr. Greene, 


Projection Includes Many Things 

The term projection, as applied to motion pic- 
tures, I hold to include all those various things 
which have to do with the excellence, or lack 
of it, on the screen. It therefore includes not 
only the actual things connected with the pro- 
jector mechanism and optical train, but also the 
screen surface, the screen surroundings, the 





The Blue Book of Projection 


A 934 page text book of projection— 
375 illustrations—may be had of the 
Chalmers Publishing Company, 516 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Price six 
dollars, cloth bound, post free. It is 
the standard text book of projection 
and is so recognized in all English- 
speaking countries. 











lighting of the room in which the picture js 
shown, et cetera. 

And now a few words concerning the impor- 
tance to you of excellence in projection and the 
things necessary thereto. 

It has perhaps never occurred to you that, 
while you may buy or rent a film upon which 
is imprinted wonderful scenes, by means of very 
wonderful photography (of course I well know 
not all films have either wonderful scenes or 
wonderful photography—I speak now only of 
those many which have one or both), those won- 
derful things must be reproduced upon the 
screen in such manner that they will appear ex- 
actly as did the original scenes, and must be 
so lighted that all details of photography im- 
pressed upon the film be apparent to the eye of 
the observer, else something will be lost. 

Projection is 100 per cent perfect only when 
those things impressed upon the film in photog- 
raphy have 100 per cent value to the eye of the 
observer. Unless projection be 100 per cent 
perfect you have not reached the full value of 
what you have rented or bought. 

Consider for a moment. Imagine what the 
difference will be, in either instruction or 
amusement, as between a screen image bDril- 
liantly lighted, and with sharp definition (focus), 
reproduced at such speed that all moving ob- 
jects move at the same speed they were mov- 
ing when the “eye” of the camera “saw” them, 
and a screen image which, by reason of poor 
lighting, is dull, in which the definition is 
“fuzzy” and in which moving objects move at 
unnatural speed. Don’t you really think that 
even the student will be taught far, far better 
with the brilliant, sharp correctly timed pic- 
ture? Don’t you really think that very much 
indeed may be lost and the value of the film 
more or less greatly reduced by wrong pro- 
cedure in projection? 

First of all it is essential that the light be 
sufficiently powerful to make visible to the eye 
of the spectator all graduations and shades of 
photography contained in the photograph on the 
film. In this I, of course, speak only of the 
normal or average eye, since projection cannot 
possibly cater to abnormalities of vision. Un- 
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less the light be sufficiently powerful it is inevit 
able that some of the details of the picture will 
be lost to the observer. In this I have in mind 
not only the power of the 
but also the proportion of the 
which is, by wrong procedure, 
lost. 

Modern photography is at such a marvelous 


light source itself, 
available light 
mis-directed and 


stage of perfection that, if the subject you use 
has been photographed and finished by profes- 
sionals, it is almost certain that the film photo 
graph contains all essential details of whatever 
the subject may have been. If these details do 
not all appear upon your screen, 
pear imperfectly, it is pretty safe to assume they 
have been lost through imperfection in projec- 
tion. 


It is perfectly 


or if they ap- 


wonderful how much may be 
lost to the screen in so apparently simple a pro 
cedure as projection. There is a rather preva- 
lent idea among laymen that, given a motion 
picture projector, of almost any sort, it is only 
necessary to be able to thread a film into it cor 
rectly, light the lamp, 
point the lens in the general direction of the 


start the motor going, 
screen and everything is just simply bound to 
be lovely. That is all there is, or possibly can 
be to it. 

If you entertain any such idea, my friend, dis 
card it immediately, or as our Mexican friend 
says, “pronto,” for you were never further fron 
the truth in all your life. It is true that almost 
anyone can “get a picture’ OF SOME SORT 
upon the screen, but to get 100 per cent value 
meaning all there is to be had 


requires 


or. the screen, 
from any given subject you may have, 
equipment plus. considerable 


a high grade 


knowledge and lots of care. 


Our Part 
It is not and will not be the province of this 
department to advise you as to what projector is 
best. The department duty will be to try to 
teach you how to get the 
from the films you have with the 
you have; 
lying principles projection. T 
this end I will reply to any and all questions 
having to do with motion 
cept such as would oblige me to compare dif 


best possible results 
equipment 
also to teach you the basic, under 
which govern in 
picture projection, ex 
which latter I could 
not do without being accu:ed of commercializ 
ing the department. I will also write such edi 
torial matter as may 


able, 


ferent makes of equipment, 


seem necessary or advis- 
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also used by the 


CASS TECHNICAL HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Detroit, Mich. 


Raven Screen Corporation 
One Sixty-Five Broadway New York 











paper ever 


Your Part 
[f you are puzzled with regard to some point 
regarding your not satis- 
results you are getting, write me 
ind I will do the best to help you BUT RE- 
MEMBER THIS: In writing me be sure, 
SURE, S-U-R-E to 
1 


tails, such as kin 


apparatus, or are 


ed with the 


give ali the necessary de- 
of projector and its manu- 
you will find on the 
kind and capacity of 
ur lamp. The kind of screen and size pic- 


facturer’s numbe which 


ame plate Tell me the 


ure you project By size the width is meant— 


the height is always three quarters the width. 
[In fact give data concerning everything you 
think might have any bearing at all on the 
trouble. It is always hard correctly to diagnose 
a case when one is from one to three thousand 
miles awa Without full data it is impossible. 
loo little information is fatal—too much does 

manner of harm, except a bit of wasted en- 

In February, 1910, I started a projection de- 


rtment in the Moving Picture World, the old- 
ind I think the best moving picture trade 

That department was and 
popular. I only hope that 


as long and useful a life. It 


published 
still is immensely 


is one may Nave 
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The Educational Screen 








And Rev. Newell 








Mr, Leonard Power, 
president of the Na- 
tional Association of 
Elementary School 
Principals, writes: 


I must mention 
what wonderful re- 
sults we are getting 
with the new Trans- 
Lux Daylight Screen. 
. . . From now on 
we shall go right on a> 
with our pictures 
with better visualiza- 
tion than ever be- 
fore, with all the 
curtains up and win- 
dows open. I regard 
the invention of this 
screen as one of the 
big steps forward in 


further details of 


36 West 44th St. 


Darkened Classrooms Abolished! 


The TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT SCREEN can be used in At the beginning 
daylight without darkening the room, thus avoiding poor we were somewhat 
ventilation and the expense of satisfactory window coverings. 
It can equally well be used with artificial lighting conditions 
when desired. The TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT SCREEN 
is non-inflammable, can be cleaned and rolled up without 
damage. It is made in any size for any purpose 


And What Do Its Users Think? ro 


For the sake of finer and more economical projection, ask 


Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen 


INCORPORATED 


Dwight Hillis, na- 
tionally known as 
the pastor of Plym- 
outh Church, Brook- 
lyn, comments: 


skeptical as to the 
results. ... 5 om 
writing not only to 
express my gratitude 
to you, but to say 
that without a single 
exception the lec- 
turers and ministers 
who have used the 
screen, both at every 
hour during the day 
and again at night, 
pronounce it the best 
screen that they have 
ever used. It is quite 
beyond any words of 


New York City 





visual education. 























will, too, if you make use of it and let it help 
you. 

In this department I shall probably have 
cause to refer to the “Blue Book of Projection” 
more or less frequently, though I shall do so 
only when necessary, as many of you have no 
copy. Limitation of space here will often pre- 
clude full treatment of an important topic and 
the simplest method will be to refer you to an 
accepted standard text on the subject. 


Worn Aperture Tracks 
John R. Bollinger, Winnipeg, Manitoba, says: 
“IT have a DeVry suitcase projector which | 

have had for a bit more than four years. It has 
been used quite a bit, but I have taken very 
good care of it, or have tried to. Used a good 
oil, selected and applied according to informa- 
tion in the Blue Book of Projection and former 
editions of the same, all of which I have. This 
projector is used both in my home, in the home 
of my friends and in business. It seems to be 
in excellent condition. I am unable to detect 
anything wrong with its mechanism, but of late 
the picture has a tendency to blur in the center 
occasionally. By this I mean that while the pic- 
ture will be perfectly sharp all over, it will sud- 
denly blur in the center. Then it may (or may 
not) get sharp again almost immediately. Can 
you advise me as to what is wrong?” 

Your trouble seems to be rather obvious. A 
lens works on certain de*nite focal points. If 
the object of which it is to form an image is 
distance from its. optical 


a certain center 


it will focus the image a certain definite 
distance on the opposite side of its optic 


center. Suppose the film to be three inches from 


the optic center of the lens, and the image thirty 


praise, 




















It will 
be readily understood that a very slight altera- 


feet, or 360 inches on the opposite side. 


tion in the shorter distance will mean a consid- 
erable alteration in the larger one, the propor- 
tion being 120 to one. In this connection see 
figure 36D, page 146 of the Blue Book of Pro- 
jection. 

In all human probability you will find, by 
careful examination, that the tracks of your ap- 
erture plate have become worn, which causes 
the film to “buckle” as it passes the aperture, 
hence not always to lie flat. This has the effect 
of altering the distance of portions (particularly 
the center) of the film photograph from the lens, 
the effect being to throw that portion of the pic- 
ture out of focus. You should have a new aper- 
ture, which you will be able to obtain from any 
DeVry projectors, or from the manufacturer 
direct. His address will be found in his adver- 
tisement. I would suggest the advisability of 
sending the entire mechanism in to the maker 
for a general overhauling. You have had it 


F. H. & 


four years. It deserves attention. 


WANTED — Discarded Safety Films 


States Trading Co., 27 Third Ave., New York 





FOR SALE 


One Pair Simplex Projectors 1921 Model 


One Pair Powers 6 B Projectors 1921 Model 
One Pair Powers 6 A Projectors 1918 Model 
One Pair Motiograph Projectors 1917 Model 


All of these machines are factory rebuilt and guaranteed, 
furnished with either Mazda or Carbon Are. 


The Theatre Supply Co., Film Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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School Department 


Conducted by 


Marie E 


Noon Movies as a 


lunch periods of an hour 


least 90% of the stu- 


ITH two 
each, and at 
dents in Junior and Senior High School 
obliged to stay at school during the noon hour 
the problem of what to do to occupy the free 
time during the noon period assumed serious pro- 
portions. The gymnasium was thrown open last 
fall as soon as bad weather prohibited use of the 


school grounds as a play yard, but an exclusive 


program of dancing five days a week was 
thought unwise. 
What to offer as a counter attraction? The 


movies presented a solution, but obviously the 
element of coercion in attendance must not ap 
pear, or any plan would defeat its own purpose 
The whole scheme became a question of pre- 
senting the noon movie program in a manner 
sufficiently live to enlist student cooperation 

In the first place, good projection was essen 
tial. For a movie-wise audience, a dim picture, 
unevenly focused and full of vibrations, would 
Before the students were 


screen was secured 


never hold attention. 
taken into the plan, a new 
and an improved model, standard theatre pro- 
jector installed 

With the equipment ready, a plan was pre 
sented to the student body, and won enthusi 
astic support. From each “home room” in both 
Junior and Senior High School, a chairman was 
chosen—all taken together to constitute a Stu 
with several impor 


dent Advisory Committee 


tant functions to perform. In the first place, 
the Committee was to fix a fair subscription 
student in the 
\ weekly 


collection of 5 cents apiece was in operation for 


rate, collectible from every 


school, to constitute a Movie Fund. 


a time, but after a trial it was decided to fix 25 
cents, payable monthly, as a fair price for the 
twelve, ot 


month’s programs—from eight to 


even more, in number. Little difficulty was ex- 
perienced in collecting from every student regu 
larly, although there was nothing compulsory 
about it, and no student was refused admission 
because he had not been able to pay his monthly 
fee. 

Secondly. the Committee was from time to 


act in a truly advisory ca 


time called upon t 


(,OODENOUGH 


Student Project 


pacity—to bring student reaction and comment 


to bear upon the selection of films, and in sev- 
eral instances to take a census of the student 
body to find out what percentage had seen a 
picture in .question before steps were taken to 
book it. 


Projection was also in the hands of students. 
he operator was a Senior who had had the 
benefit of some 


previous experience in the 


handling of projection equipment. With some 
necessary supervision, he was given charge of 
projection, and held responsible for the results. 
Under such a scheme, it is a matter of satisfac- 
tion to record that during the entire season of 
twelve weeks, it was never necessary to stop the 
showing on account of breaks in the film, or 
other projection difficulties. Toward the end of 
the season, four so-called “Junior Operators” 
vere chosen to receive special training which 
vould fit them to handle projection next year. 
Students also became stage managers, whose 
duty it was to see that the screen was properly 


lowered, scenery placed, the stage darkened, 


house lights off at the proper time, and drop 
They even took particular 


pride in achieving a sort of theatre effect, in 


curtain regulated 


allowing the first few frames of the picture to be 


projected into the draped velvet curtain, which 
lrawn back to reveal the pic- 
screen behind it. Counting the 
number of people in the audience was also in- 
cluded in the 


immediately was ¢ 


ture on the 


duties of the stage manager’s as- 


sistant 

Nor was the movie presentation lacking in 
musical accompaniment Students volunteered 
to play the piano, placed in the wings and fitted 


with a drop light, so that the musician could 
see the screen and fit his music to the picture. 


Some clever effects were thought out by the 
student pianists, and the small effort made this 
year is particularly suggestive of the possibili- 
ties for cooperation with a student orchestra, 
who could develop music scores for certain spe- 
cial features. 

Several matters of general policy were early 
determined upon, and held during the season. 


No announcements were ever made beforehand 
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as to the film for the next program, and no ad- 
vertising was done to attract a crowd. Pro- 
grams were taken on faith, and “Come and 
see,” was the only answer ever given to in- 
quiries. 

Much might be written upon the nature of 
the selections made from the film field. Many 
sorts of films were experimented with: the news 
weekly, comedies, the scenic, the scientific film, 
and the “feature” picture. Frequently a film 
short-subject, secured 
classroom use, was found of sufficient general 
interest to make it a part of the noon program 
It was, however, an entertainment hour, and 
the films found most satisfactory were the fea- 
ture pictures of four to eight or even nine reels 
Obviously, since the noon program 


primarily for special 


in length. 
was limited to a half hour, it meant breaking the 
picture into two, three, or even four parts, and 
presenting it as a serial story on successive days 


; 


an arrangement which loses something in et 





fectiveness perhaps, for the picture, but which 
seemed to answer the particular need the best 
In this manner, were presented such worth-while 
productions as Nanook of the North, The Last 
of the Mohicans, Lorna Doone, Rip Van 
Winkle, Our Mutual Friend, The Four Seasons 


and The Little Minister. Nothing was run 
which was not worth while from both an enter- 
tainment and cultural standpoint. All films 


were pre-viewed, but no more serious censor 
ship exercised than to eliminate a title here ani 
there, or “trim” a scene. 

The ultimate question is bound to be, “Did it 
pay—were the programs self-supporting?” It 
was definitely expected at the outset that the 
plan would not support itself—that there would 
undoubtedly be a considerable deficit at the end 
of the season which would have to be met from 
school funds. When the books were audited at 
the end of the season, however, the collections 
were found sufficient to meet all film rentals 
messenger expenses, and incidentals, with the 
exception of $8.64. 

If attendance records are a testimony of stu 
dent interest, there can be little doubt that the 
plan “took.” The attendance showed a more or 
less steady increase from the beginning to the 
end of the season, and percentages ran from 
76% to 98% of the entire student body, making 
no allowance for the inevitable number of ab 


sentees from school, nor for those who left the 
school grounds during the noon period. 
M. E. G., Shaker Heights School 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Film Reviews 
Down to the Sea in Ships 
(8 reels) 

NIQUE in its theme, unique in the map. 
U ner of its presentation, unique in jts 
quaint setting, it is visual history and visual 
literature, combined with one of the most 
charming love stories on the screen. 

The world has cause to be grateful to the 
citizenry of New Bedford, Massachusetts, for 
the spirit in which they organized the Whal- 
ing Film Corporation, its purpose to perpetu. 
ate for all time the adventurous story of the 
old whaling days, now fast passing into his- 
tory The result is a film chronicle startling 
in its realism—even to the ship, the square. 


@ 





—— 


Throwing the harpoon a business 
requiring no little skill. 
rigger Charles W’. Morgan, built in New Bedford 
in 1842, and undoubtedly one of the oldest 
whaling vessels afloat, the crew of which for 
this voyage to the Carribean was _ recruited 
from veteran whalemen \nd to his task of 


rounding all into a complete whole, Elmer} 


Clifton brought imagination and a fine sense 
of the dramatic, so that the finished produc- 
tion stands as a splendid « xample of skillful 
direction. 

The whaling colony of New Bedford are 
to their old customs of dress 


and manners, gathering in the severe meetiné 
1; 


Quakers, clinging 


house on Sundays, and while making a gala 


event of the sailing of a whaling vessel, yet 
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and Pathe has also the l 


; 


nearly thirty years, specialized 
subjec ts. 

In consequence it p! 
largest available suy ply in the 





has t day 


world, of picture 


| 

adapted?to church, school and other such us¢ 

specially edited, classified and catalogued 
Exchanges in 35 citi f the United States 











The Only National Motion Picture Distribu- 
| tor with an Educational Department— | 


‘gest supply in the world | 


‘ag ’ P » , : 
of first-class pictures adapted to non-theatrical uUsé | 


Every field covered; Science, Travel, 
History, News, Drama, Comedy. You’ll find 
better pictures anywhere. 


particular needs 


PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc. 


35 West 45th Street, New York 





7 


Special Three Year Rental Plan for author- 
ed educational bodies 


Write for a catalog, stating what are your 


Educational Department) 











service 


hold 


successful 


never forgetting to aboard, tha 


the voyage may be 


safe. 


and the returt 
Scenic backgrounds are typical of New Eng 
land atmosphere and charm—dquaint houses, gar 
dens in full 
old mill 
after the thrifty 

The old 
grieving over the loss of his only 


} 


promise she 


bloom close to the Sea, and the 


spindles and looms are bus 


Quaker 


where 
fashion 
father of the story, a stern man 
son, requires 
will never be 
To the youth 


his daughter to 
other than a whaleman’s wife 
ful suitor for Patience’s hand, the 
“Thee is not 


has thrown a harpoon into a 


father’s only 


reply is: Unless the 


a Quaker. 


whale, tell thy 


story elsewhere 

Allan’s course is clear. He signs for a 
whaling vesse] outbound on a long cruise, but 
he is shanghaied at the same time that con 
spirators plot to steal the Morgan ships and 
make way with the old man’s daughter. 

The crowd gathers on the dock. “Greasy 


luck,” is the cry of farewell to the captain ot 


. 
hen 


the departing ship, on adventure bound. 17 
begins as thrilling a record of the sea as fil 
could ever hope to tell, and a 


whaling, with all its fascination and its hazard 


ms 


vivid story ol 


ship ds a floating whale which is 
uught alongside “Cuttin’ in” takes off the 
lubber, the head is hauled overboard, showing 
remarkable detail the tiny eye, the throat 
ger than a hogshead, and the huge lower 
unhinged and brought on deck. The most 





“The monster darts under the dory, fling- 
ing it high out of the water.” 


uable oil is baled out of the head, and 
straightway put through the first refining on 
shipboard 

Allan, however, holds fast to the hope that 


whale. With its 
wind, the graceful vessel glides 


himself may harpoon a 


sails full in the 
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on. Porpoises are speared—and at last Allan 
on the lookout discovers a school of spouting 
sperm whales. Hurried lowering of the boats 
—a pursuit with every ounce of strength be- 
hind the oars, and at least Allan gets close 
enough to sink his harpoon with true aim. 
Then follow unforgettable scenes—a wild race 
of the wounded whale, tossing the little dory 
until 


in his wake, 
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phy, and throughout a great naturalness and 
little striving for effect. Titles have been done 
for the information value could carry, 
and not simply to entertain, although they do 
not lack a dash of legitimate humor here and 
there. Amusing, too, and somewhat satirical, 
is the part is played by the familiar 
Ford coming confidently, almost audaciously, 

into the realm of 


they 


which 





finally in a rage, the 
huge 90-ton 
ster turns on_ his 


mon- 


captors, darts under 
the dory, flinging it 
high out of the wa- 
ter, and tossing the 
men into the shark- 
infested waters. 
Finally, the lanc- 
ing of the 
and the reward—the hold filled with the precious 


Rescued from the 
whale 


oil, and the vessel homeward bound. 

In the little New England village, Patience 
has obeyed her father’s wish, and given her 
promise to marry. The wedding day dawns, 
and Patience, charming in her Quaker bonnet 
and cloak, makes ready for the meeting house 
where the ceremony is to be read according 
to the Quaker “Discipline.” At sea a great 
storm menaces the vessel, but Allan comes in 
the nick of time. Happiness in the end, the 
Quaker marriage cap, and for the old man, a 
grandson in the old-fashioned wooden cradle. 

As far as the proper emphasis of the subject 
is concerned, there is far too much action after 
the real climax—the capture of the whale—in 
an effort to give a stirring finish to the human 
story. And in the end, one is left in doubt as 
to the unfolding of the minor plot. Matters 
of relatively little importance, however, in an 
otherwise perfect production. (Released by 
Hodkinson.) 

H. A. Snow’s Hunting Big Game in Africa 
With Gun and Camera 
(9 reels) 
— there has been added to the reper- 
toire of the screen a classic—the record 
of a two-year experience from end to end of 
Africa, condensed into a film document as ab- 
sorbing as anything which has been brought 


forth in many a day. 

The picture has the sweep of the great out- 
doors to recommend it, as well as movement, 
suspense, novelty, variety, excellent photogra- 





wreck of the dory. 


@| the primitive, and 
outclassing some of 
its wild contestants 
in the chase. 

3ut more than all 
else, the observers 
through whose eyes 
we see, have the 
true scientific view- 
point, and they add 
the benefit of inter- 
pretation to what they see 

The Snow expedition was sent out under the 
Natural 
History, and worked from south to north in 


the Cape to the 


auspices of the Oakland Museum of 
Inci- 
dentally, the film is worth while for the purely 
Table 


Mountain, the waterways of the wild interior, 


Africa—from Sahara. 


scenic—its glimpses of Cape Horn, 
and the unusual views of the desert and the 
camel train skirting its edge. 

As a phase of the “big game” subject, Snow 
pauses long enough on his way to Capetown 
to take some spectacular views of the whaling 
industry as it is practiced in that part of the 


world. where anti-submarine guns replace the 





The “king of beasts” crouched 
over the carcass of a zebra. 
attack. <A 60- 
of the ship, 
which when later brought upon shore, yields 


more picturesque methods of 


ton whale is shown in the tow 


upwards of 50 barrels of sperm oil. 
On their way northward from the Cape, the 
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party secures a_ remarkably 


diamond 


Snow 


story of mining in the 


Views far below the surface, showing miners 


at work, are followed by the 


mine cars, leaving their contents exposed to 


weather for years, after which the 


sent back again to the plant for a series of 
water treatments, in the course of which the 
diamonds gravitate to the center of the trays. 
This part of the film is a complete industrial 


subject in itself. 

But of course the chief emphasis is on the 
study of wild life, in remarkable variety, and 
under Nature’s 
Many of the views are those obtainable only 


conditions which are own 
at the water holes—‘‘the greatest magnets in 
the parched African veldt.” The characteris 
tics of various forms of animal life become per- 
fectly apparent through the trained eye of th 
scientist-observer. He lets us see the young 
lion cubs, slink 
close to the ground, and the ostrich nest which 


whose instinct makes them 
must not be molested, for if the parent birds 
found it disturbed they would destroy it en 
tirely. We learn that the giraffe is the only 
animal known to man which lacks vocal cords 
and is unable to utter a sound. The giant 
hippo, living in the water for protection, is 
really a vegetarian and feeds on grasses along 
the river bank. 

Two remarkable hunts are the high spots for 


excitement in the picture. The rhino is_ the 





Preparing to charge the camera. 


first victim—and the actual charge of the beast 
Straight at the camera is recorded in all its 


hair-raising vividness. The climax comes 
with the invasion of the elephant 
the immense crater of an extinct 
rugged refuge for 


rock rubbed 


country 
volcano, a 


these giants. Passing a 
smooth by generations of ele 


complete 


Transvaal. 
dumping of the 


earth is 
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Vr. Mr 
Martin Joh» 


Savage 


Noted Explorers Prefer 
The Universal Motion Picture 
Camera 


Such men asH.A. Snow whose recent release 
Hunting Big Game in Africa and Martin 
Johnson whose South Island and African 
films have proved so successful use the Uni- 
versal. {This camera takes standard size film. 
It has every device and attachment neces- 


sary for making the finest possible picture. 


Explorers, travelers, scientists, industrial and 
news photographers use the UNIVERSAL 
because it is highly efficient, compact in size, 
strong in construction, light in weight and 
reasonably priced 


Free Motion Picture Book 


Write for our “Motion 
Photograp! } ‘ It tells 


how to make motion pic- 


tures. Gives exposure 
tables. Hints on com 
position Full details 
of construction and op- 
eration Particulars of 


portable and semi-port 
able motion picture pro- 
jectors. Itis sent free on 








request. 


BURKE & JAMES, INc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF REXO CAMERAS 
FILM, PAPER, AND UNIVERSAL MOTION 
PICTURE CAMERAS 


258 E. ONTARIO, ST., CHICAGO 
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—permanent 
theatre type. 
PENDABLE. 





JUNIOR 





GRAPHOSCOPE projectors are made in three 
models—JUNIOR—semi-portable; MODEL TWO 
installation; 
SIMPLE—EF FICIENT—DE- 
Very low upkeep cost—no record 


of a GRAPHOSCOPE ever wearing out. 


GRAPHOSCOPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


49 Mechanic Street 


MODEL THREE— 


Newark, N. J. 








phants, fresh tracks are discovered, and near 
the crater bottom, a group is glimpsed in the 
open. Views amazing in their graphic real- 
ism lead up to the stampede, with devastation 
in its wake. One of the monarchs fell victim 


to Snow’s gun—gleaming tusks which stand 
higher than a man’s head, wrinkled, leathery 
hide more than two inches thick, and feet 24 


inches across. 
Nor does the film neglect to show the life 
of the natives, in their 


ceremonies and _ their 
crude industries, such 
as the curing of a 600- 
pound rhino © skin, 


which must be treated 
within a few hours, 
and for which the salt 
must be ground 
on the spot. 
Perfectly adapted for 
school and non-theat- 
rical showing, except 
that sorhe titles should 
be dropped for the 
former sort of audi- 
ence. (Released by 
Universal. ) 
Trailing African 
Wild Animals 
(7 reels) 


A NOTHER screen record of African 


fresh 


wild 

animals in their native haunts has many 
fascinating features to recommend it. It bears 
the endorsement of the American Museum of 
Natural History, and stands as the photo- 
graphic diary of several years’ experience in 
tracking the wild animals of the Dark Conti- 
nent—the more spectacular from a theatrical 
standpoint because a woman (Mrs. Martin 
Johnson) was a member of the safari. 





Zebra, whose instinct prompts them to 
drink with their heads together, all fac- 
ing in the same direction. The less grace- 
ful gnu in the background. 


It begins at once in British East Africa and 
works north to the desert—including on the 
way some beautiful examples of African scen- 
ery, from the thick wooded banks of the jungle 
watercourses to the sandy wastes of the Sa- 
hara. The glimpse of the desert is rightly 
calied “a page from the Old Testament, with 
the traditional sheep-herder repairing his train 
for the desert journey.” 
brought in here and there 


Native types are 


within the footage— 
more, one suspects, for 
their entertainment 
value than from any 


serious desire to throw 
light on life as it is 
lived in the most un- 
continents. 
The animal views in 
excellent 
from the standpoint of 
detail, with film 
footage lengthy enough 
for extended observa- 
tion. The building of 
the “blind” is interest- 


civilized of 


the reels are 


and 


ingly shown—from 
which vantage point 
near the water holes 


subjects are 
herd of lions, 


the wild 
observed and photographed. A 
giraffes in great bands trekking along the hill- 
tops or standing close by, their 18-foot height 
bent to drink from the waterhole, zebras in re 
markable variety, and great flocks of birds—all 
in fine close view. Some little imagination is 
brought into play in the case of the elephant, 
photographed in surroundings which might eas- 
ily have been prehistoric scenes—the huge bulk 
stalking in the openings of jungle vegetation— 
“the greatest sight in all Africa.” 
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As a welcome relief to the sornewhat mo- 
notonous succession of similar closeups come 
the thrill moments of the picture—the rhino 
hunt and the charge of the elephants. 

Just there lies the picture’s greatest short- 
coming. There is throughout too much effort 
constantly 
danger which many of the scenes involved—a 
hazard which is sufficiently evident to the ob- 
imagination to his 


to impress. the audience with the 


server with a grain of 
credit. One cannot re- 
sist tre wish at times 
that the humans in the 
picture would step to 
one side that one might 
better observe the more 
interesting animal sub- 
jects. Miserable titles 
—too often meaning- 
less and characterized 
by a forced humor— 
seriously mar the film 


as it stands for the 


tour to this little-known city of Central Amer- 
ica, A wealth of picturesque detail carries the 
spectator into the Spanish 
America—Indians bringing their pottery and 
rolls of matting into market, the wayside foun- 
tain, and the market place itself where after 


atmosphere of 


the fashion of the Old World, goods are 
bought and sold. 
Ancient cathedrals, built by the early con- 


querors, have been partly destroyed by earth- 


MOTSCO 


Spercane on any AUTOMOBILE or TRUCK. 
TRICITY for Motion Picture Machines and Theatre illumination. 


Gives the most satisfactory results for LIGHTING your School, 
Church, Lodge or Home. 


Weight of Complete Outfit only 44 pounds. 
ature upon request. 


Machines—Film and All Equipment for 


MONARCH THEATRE SUPPLY CO., 724 So. Wabash Ave. 


Dept. 32 





Giraffes, the animals of dry, open coun- 
where vegetation is abundant and 


best non-theatrical 
showing. (Released by 
Metro.) 
TRAVEL AND try, 
SCENIC unobstructed. 
Guatemala (Prizma)—A most fascinating 











AUTO 


GENERATOR 


Produces ELEC- 


Full details and liter- 


Visual Education 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














quakes, and stand as eloquent evidence to the 


former glory of Spain in the New World. 
There are still to be seen monuments to 
ancient Indian gods, in their form showing 


interesting resemblance to the totem poles of 
the North, and still held in reverence by the 
present populace. 

An old gate in the road is an additional evi- 
dence of the ancient Spanish regime, as are 
also the ruins of a splendid city at the base 


of Mount Agua, the 
volcano responsible 
for its destruction. 


The courtyard of the 
ruined San Francisco 
Cathedral gives a hint 
of the architectural 
achievements of that 
past time. 

The twin volcanic 
mountains, cloud 
capped, stand as senti- 
nels alike, over the 
relics of the past and 
the colorful life of the 
present. 

From the Windows 
of My House (Edu- 
cational Films)—With- 
out doubt one of the most artistic Bruce Wilder- 
ness subjects, with the charm of great variety in 
the beautiful aspects of Nature in records. 

Told in the first person, it lists the require- 
ments in vistas of natural beauty which must 
be met in the quest for a home site. Mountain 
and glacier and snow-capped peaks, evergreen 
which and rise, are 
contrasted broad fertile stretches, a lake 
among the hills and a beautiful winding river. 

His windows, says the scenic explorer, must 


valleys, in clouds form 


with 








Be eee, 





YOUR PLANS FOR NEXT YEAR 
should include the use of the 
DRAWING MASTER BLACKBOARD OUTFIT 
It will— 
Double the Use of Your Blackboard 


Awaken a New Interest Among Your Pupils 
—Aid you in Raising the Standard of Efficiency 


Complete nome and Interesting Folders, 
ailed Upon Request. 
The Drawing Master Club of America 
Affiliated with the National School Club : 
Nationa Bldg. CLEVELAND 
NOTE: Teachers planning to attend summer Institutes should 


write us at once for our special representative offer. 
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look out also upon the sea, which is represented 
by superb views of breakers and billows seen 
first through the branches of twisted trees 
along the shore, great waves crashing against 
rocks, and beaches where the tiny waves slip 
in quietly over the smooth pebbles. Unusual 
views, looking down the trough of the sea 
show waves in even succession coming up onto 
the broad beach. 


Nature and Poet (Vitagraph)—Titled with 
lines selected from the poems of Bryant, the 
reel is in itself a picture poem. Jeginning 
with a crowded city street, there follow the 
lines: 

“Stranger, if thou hast learned a truth which 
needs 

No school of long experience, that the world 

Is full of guilt and misery; and has seen 

Enough of all its sorrows, crimes, and cares, 


To tire thee of it, enter this wild wood 
And view the haunts of Nature,” 

which introduce some views of exceptional 
loveliness: the cool green of the forest, a glis- 
tening pool, 
clouds, an evening sky seen through the leafy 


waving tree tops against the 
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curtain, a deep glen with rushing water at itd 
base, and a little stream hurrying along ove 
its clear bed of pebbles. 

No less beautiful is the section illustrative 
Cloud, 


some distinctly unusual cloud pictures—and thy 


Bryant’s poem, To a which includ 
moving shadows of clouds on hillside slope 
and fields far below, Dark cloud banks ard 
fringed with silver edges, and over the suf 
on the shore, clouds make several superb scene 

One of the most successful attempts on reg 
ord to fit nature photography to nature poetry 

The Impi (Prizma)—From Swaziland, South 
Africa, comes the film record of these highly 
trained native warriors, the Impis. Their ever. 
present shield is used as a protection againg 
the hot sun—as well as a defense againg 
equally warlike adversaries. The shield is mak 
of ox skins, and the process of fashioning j 
is most interestingly shown. The skin of th 
animal is ‘stretched, hung on racks and the 
twisted to make it pliable. Only priests ar 
qualified to cut out the new shields, whid 
are then perforated and mounted. 

Groups of warriors in full array are show 





and it is explained that all their elaborate tra 
ping is the property of the Crown Prince. T 
battle formation is an impressive sight, an 
extensive preparations are indulged in th 
the combatants may be in sufficiently warlik 
mood to meet their individual opponents. Tw 
are engaged in combat as a fitting climax. 
Jenkins and the Mutt (Educational Films) 
One of the Bruce Wilderness Tales, which § 
largely taken up, however, with telling th 
story of a sort of modern Rip Van Winkle4 
a henpecked husband who with his dog take 
to the out-of-doors and becomes a wandere 
Some few beautiful spots are discovered, aml 
recorded faithfully, but the ever-present stom 
holds the center of the stage to the detrimem 
of the 
learned to expect from Bruce, the artist. 


NATURE STUDY 
The Silvery Salmon (Vitagraph)—A mot 
interestingly-told story of his life and advet 


Nature photography which one ha 








tures. At first there is shown a perfect speé 
men of the Royal Chinook from the Colum 
River, photographed in a tank at close ran 







Then the fish are seen in the river on th 
way upstream in response to the peculiar 1 
stinct which calls them away from the oce 


in the spawning season. 
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HOLMES 


Continuous Film 
Stereopticon 









As Used in 


The Classroom 


& re Makes 
Visual Education 
Practical 


Portable. Light weight—19 lbs. 


No Glass Slides. Uses a film—standard width, non-inflammable. Slides break. 
Films donot. Slides are expensive. Cost of film is only a fraction of the cost of slides. 


No Changing of Slides. Operator stands in front of audience—not behind. The 
machine is its own operator. It changes pictures whenever the lecturer desires or 
holds them on the screen indefinitely. 

Adaptable. Film can be made from any kind of pictures, photographs, drawings, 
half tones, clippings, printed matter, etc. 


Holmes Projector 


The film does not make any twists or turns in the 
Holmes Projector—a decided advantage, as this is 
very severe on the film. 

The motors can be changed instantly, making it pos- 
sible to use the machine on any voltage. 

Any lamp, regardless of size or voltage, can be used 
in the Holmes Projector, and can be readily changed 
at will. 

Shaft Drive. The simple shaft drive mechanism 
of the Holmes Projector. Positive in action. Ball 
bearing throughout. Smooth running worm and 
helical gears make it noiseless. A marvel of mechan- 
ical precision. 





WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY, 724 N. CURTIS ST., CHICAGO 
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The Most Effective Tool 


In the hands of Progressive Teachers 


To make the Teaching of History, 
Geography, Health, Literature, 
Civics, Science. Fascinating, Memor- 
able and Profitable. 


The Victor Portable Stereopticon. 
For Class Room, Small or Large 
Auditorium. Brilliant Illurination— 
Simple to Handle. 


Catalogues on request 
Slides Stereopticons Motion Pictures 


W. C. BLIVEN 


130 West 42nd Street 
New York City 














For artificial propagation, they are rounded 
up in pools, and with nets the males and 
females are taken from the water, and the 
females killed. Their eggs are collected, mixed 
with milt, and delivered to the hatchery. 
There they are spread upon trays, the infertile 
eggs are removed, and in a short time occur 
“birthdays by the million.” 

Some good close views show the tiny fry 
as they go through the wire screen and swim 
to the bottom of the tank. At the age of ten 
months they are set free and swim down- 
stream to the ocean. 

After three or four years of ocean life, they 
join the “salmon run,” which is pictured to 
show the salmon fighting their way upstream 
through the rapids, oftentimes against great 
odds. At the waterfalls, there are more seri- 
ous obstacles, which the fish must be assisted 
to overcome. The fish ladders at Willamette 
Falls present an interesting picture of a series 
of water terraces which the acrobatic fish climb 
with no great difficulty. The film includes 


some very good views of the salmon jumping, 
as well as excellent closeups of the gill action 
of the mature fish and the jaws of the male, 
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set with teeth which become his most effective 
weapon of attack and defense. 

Admirably done for instructional purposes, 

Bobbie’s Ark (Vitagraph)—A film puzzler 
the trick being to name accurately the fifty. 
odd animals pictured. the youthful 
actor in the drama, is busily engaged in lead. 
ing toy animals into a Noah’s Ark when he 
falls asleep beside his toy. What follows is 
his dream of the various sorts of toys come 
to life—among them the giraffe, elephants, 
llamas, zebras, lions, the ostrich, leopard, buf- 
falo, rhinoceros, and many others not so fa- 
miliar. 


3obby, 


The arrangement is unique, in that the film 
is without titles. It contains some excellent 
views, photographed of course in the 
Zoological Garden, but exceptionally well done, 

An interesting novelty for a program, and 
especially acceptable as entertainment for a 
child audience. From the series of Urban Popu- 
lar Classics. 

Pirates of the Air (Vitagraph)—One of the 
Urban Popular Classics, picturing a number of 
aerial hunters which get their living by prey- 
ing upon other birds and various forms of ani- 
mal life. The film was recorded at the Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia Zoological Parks, and 
is a succession of interesting views of owls, 
eagles, vultures, hawks and the condor of the 
Andes. Included among the pirates is the im- 
portant looking secretary bird (the origin of 
whose name is accounted for), 
which is a snake killer, stamping his victim to 
death with his powerful claws. 


close 


interestingly 


Titles are well written to carry entertaining 
and instructive information along with the 
views presented. 


INDUSTRIAL 


The Orange (Prizma)—A 
rama of orange groves introduces a pictorial 
history of an individual tree, from the time 
when the seedlings are started in the nursery 
until, after two years’ cultivation, they are 
transplanted and the base “budded.” Grafting 
places a bud cut from a tree of known pedi- 
gree on the original seedling, after which its 
roots are wrapped in burlap for shipment to 
the grove. There the trees are planted 125-150 
to the acre, and begin to bear at the age of 
four years. 

Especially good are the scenes showing just 
how the valuable groves are irrigated with 


beautiful pano-|}. 
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F Suggestions For Some of Your Next 
is Season’s Film Service 
ne 
ts, 
if. ““Persecution,’’ Adapted from the Book of Little Miss Grown Up - 5 Reels 
! Esther fs le ele Ce tes 
e “5 7 Reels Midnight Burglar - - 5 “ 
im she Rath ofa Race - - 7 Wanted A Brother 
nt Before the White Man ee a ee 
he Came ou & « € 
le. Treasure Island - - - 3 
ad In the Palace of the King 6 ; 
" In The Beginning 

Dombey and Son - = 6 
r Hansel and Gretel 

Heritage - = = & * 
he : Custer’s Last Fight - - 3 
; The Littlest Rebel 5 CS 
. Lady of the Lake - 
y- The County Fair « - 
ni- , , Hamlet 
h- Richard Third - « *. # 

; Landing of Columbus 

nd The Colonial Girl - - - 5 “ 
ls, A Winter’s Tale - - - 3 “ 
he Modern Mother Goose .. ™ 
n- The Passion Play - - 3 “ 

The Battle of Gettysburg 5 
of Submarine Pirates 
r), Locked Hearts — 6 (Comets “ 
to , ‘ * 

Uncle Tom's Cabin Along The Moonbeam 
ng No Children Wanted - 5 “ Trail - - ss es Se 
he 

Motoy Novelties, Comedies, Scenic, Travelogs, Patriotic, 

O- |. = ° 
al Industrial, Dramas and Zoological, 
‘ One Reel Subjects. 
re 
mi Pleased to forward complete lists with prices on request 
its . 
to 
: The Lea Bel Film Company 
€ Eighth and Wabash Ave. 
ist CHICAGO, ILL. 
th 
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A real Feature Film for the Non-Theatrical Field 
JUST RELEASED 








Q:. 





732 South Wabash Avenue 








Brown Mouse 


; (From the story by HERBERT QUICK 
- (Published by Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


A CLEAN, wholesome production of small-town community life, 
with enough comedy and heart interest of the right kind and 
quantity to be thoroughly entertaining for any audience. 
Do not fail to investigate this film. 


For terms and details write 


Homestead Films, Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














water brought from the mountain streams. 
“Smudging” wards off frost, and the bearing 
grove is pictured, a beautiful sight with fruit 
and blossoms on the tree at the same time. 
Picking is done with the greatest of care, 
in order not to injure the fruit, and clipping 
operations are shown in detail. Boxes of the 
taken to the packing house to be 


prepared for shipment. 


fruit are 

graded and 
A splendid view of the groves against the 

mountain background makes a fitting close. 


From Trees to Tribunes. Here we have an 
industrial film so well permeated with beauty 
and excellent photography that commercialism 
becomes a secondary factor, and in a manner of 
speaking we are fed our statistics from a silver 
spoon, 

We all know that paper is made from wood 
but here we are shown just what happens from 
the time’the huge tree is felled in the Canadian 
woods until the printed page is delivered at our 
back door. Dynamiting the logs down the river, 
loading the boats and the ride past Quebec 


through fifty-six locks to the mill, where the 
shortened lengths are put into giant presses, 
are only a few of the things that take place in 


transforming acres of spruce trees into rolls of 
This the many 

views of Northwest, Rock River 
Lawrence, so carefully 


paper. part ot 
beautiful the 
Falls and the Gulf of St 
and artistically made that they may be classed 
After show- 


film contains 


. with those of our best travelogues. 
ing in interesting detail the actual transforma- 
tion of wood into finished paper the remainder 
to printing and 
smallest 


of the film is devoted entirely 
publishing and is complete down to the 
minutia. 

While this is a splendid picture 
limitations. It would be interesting to 
(Free distribution from Picture 
South LaSalle St. 


for schools, it 
has no 
any audience. 
Service Corporation, 208 
Chicago, IIl.). 

Tommy Tucker’s Tooth (One reel). 


ject of dental hygiene is cleverly 


Che sub- 
treated in 
this film to impress upon children the impor- 
tance of keeping the teeth in good condition. 

[he reel begins with the picture of a group 
of children surrounding the “Story Lady,” who 
tells them what happened to Tommy Tucker, 
who had cultivated the habit of caring for his 
teeth, and Jimmie Jones, who was careless and 
neglected his. 

Tommy, contrasted with Jimmy, is a strong 
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THE 
NATIONAL PROJECTORS 


shown here are machines of real merit 
that any owner will be proud of, due to 
their continuous and faithful perform- 
ance. 

soth models of “NATIONALS” pro- 
ject successfully attached to any voltage, 
such as is used in a City, Country Town 
or where Storage Batteries only are 
available, with equally good results, pro- 
jecting a clear, sharp, steady, flickerless 
picture of ample size, equal to theatrical 
quality. 








THE The feature of a STILL PICTURE is 

NATIONAL incorporated in both models for the con- 

PORTABLE PROJECTOR venience of the Educator, Lecturer and 
Model “B” Salesman. 


Model “B” is the projector wanted 
for portability, being compact, light 
in weight, simple, but durably con- 
structed and very easy to operate. 

Model “S,” the MONARCH OF 
ALL SEMI-PORTABLE PRO- 
JECTORS, has every feature incor- 
porated in its construction that is 
now standard equipment in the Pro- 
fessional Types ot Projectors. 

Can either be mounted on floor 
with extension legs at any angle, 
or can be placed on a table. 

Sufficient illumination can be ob- 
tained from this Projector to be 
ample for the most severe projec- 





THE tion. 
NATIONAL Write for circulars and descrip- 
SEMI-PORTABLE PROJECTOR tive matter on our projectors, which 
Model “S” we know will be of interest to you. 


ENERGETIC SALESMEN AND DEALERS WANTED FOR OPEN TERRITORIES 


THE 
NATIONAL PROJECTOR & FILM CORP. 


GENERAL OFFICES & WORKS 
NILES, MICHIGAN 
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U. C. SERVICE 
Good Films and Projectors 


STANDARD MOTION PICTURES 1} 
For Churches, Schools and All Non-Theatrical I 
Institutions 1} 
Wells & Douglass 
1108 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 
Graphoscope Service Company 
130 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y | 
Motion Picture Exhibition Company | 
Proctor Theatre Building, Newark, N. J. | 
Scientific & Cinema Supply Company 
1004 Bye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
William F. Kelley Company 
1818 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Non-Theatrical Motion Picture Service 
201 Joseph Mack Building, Detroit, Mich 
International Church Film Company 
861 Reibold Building, Dayton, Ohio 
Pilgrim Photoplay Exchange 
736 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill } 
James A. Keeny 
431 South Dearborn Street, 
Francis D. White 
306 Film Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn 
Motion Picture Service C 
314 South 13th Street, 
Church Film Service 
1822 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
David F. Parker 
1913 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 
Graphoscope Service Company 
| 1924 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 
| Independent Film Exchange 1] 
| 177 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, Cal 
Standard Motion Picture Service 
| 





Chicago, Ill. 


0. 
Omaha, Neb. 





917 South Olive Street, Los Angeles, Cal 
Educational Project-O Film Company 

218 American Bank Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Southern Church Film Corporation 
| 104 North 17th Street, Birmingham, 
| Church and School Film Exchange 


316 Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa | 


UNITED CINEMA COMPANY, INC. 
} 130 West 46th Street New York, N. Y. | 





Ala. 





_ Attention Attention 


FREE 











Are you interested in securing a 

| motion picture projector for your use 
in your School, Church, Y. M. C. A. 

| Rooms, Homes, Community Center, 

| and elsewhere, absolutely free of 

| charge, so that you may have the bene- 
fit of motion pictures? 


I will install a well known projector 
and keep same in good condition abso- 
lutely free of charge to you, and can 

| furnish you with the best and latest 
films as often as you desire. 


For further information 
write or call in person. 


M. FELDSTEIN 


804 So. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


————E —— -_ - ee 


‘————————— 
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argument for good care of the teeth 


first place, he never has toothaches. A cavity 


forms in the neglected tooth and, like a hole jy 


a stocking, it gets larger when it received no 


attention and causes painful toothaches. See. 
ondly, Jimmie’s decayed teeth impair his health 
while Tommy is a normal healthy boy. Finally 


when for 





the bovs apply a job, the employer 
is impressed with Tommy’s neat appearance and 
turns Jimmie away. This wakes Jimmie up and | 
he immediately makes a date with his dentist, } 
When he applies again, his clean sound teeth} 
make him hardly recognizable as the same boy | 
and he has no difficulty in securing the job. 

The 
ing the formation of a cavity 


The 


the teeth is clearly 


reel contains animated diagrams, 


and 


companying it. correct way of 


demonstrated 


brushing 
on a model of} 
the jaw and by Jimmie 

The simple narrative form of this film is very 
effective in its appeal to children and makes a 
greater impression on them than would a more 


In the , 


i 
j 

show- 

1 the pain ae. 
3 


scientific treatment of the subject. (Produced 
and distributed by The Deaner Institute, 3520 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo.). 

The Cost of Carelessness (Prizma)—An 
early Prizma subject, but as apropos now as} 
ever in the lesson it teaches. Campers in the 
woods choose their site and_ set up camp 
start their fire and cook their appetizing sup- 
per. When they set out on the trail again, if | 
they do not carefully extinguish all fires, they 
may be the cause of the destruction of thou- 
sands of acres of forests. 

Most realistic and terrible scenes of fire in 
the forest, follow. Fire-fighters dig trenches in | 
an effort to check the flames which burn on 
through acres of fine timber land, leaving it | 


permanently ruined 
The subject as a whole is quite in harmony 


with the program of popular education under- 


taken by the Forest Service in instructing the 
public how to use, but at the same time how 
to safeguard our National Forest Reserves. 





TOMMY TUCKER’S TOOTH 
A DENTAL EDUCATIONAL FILM—FOR CHILDREN 
1000 Foot length. $60.00 per print—rental rates, by request 
Distributed by 
The Deaner Institute, 3520 Broadway 


Kansas City, Missouri 














